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VERY month I prepare a pile of records about 
which. I intend to write, and every month I start 
with various general topics that have arisen in con- 
nection with the gramophone, with the result that the 
records are usually postponed to the end and in some 
months ignored altogether. I have now two baskets 
in front of me full of letters from correspondents, 
press-cuttings, and all the rest of the heterogeneous 
material which collects month by month. This month 
I am putting on one side all that material until I have 
said what I want to say about records. Therefore, 
correspondents who find their queries unanswered must 
forgive me. 





First of all for this really remarkable record of 
Saint-Saéns’ Danse Macabre played by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Stokowski on a red H.M.V. disc. 
I have thought that several of the Stokowski-Phila- 
delphia recordings overweighted the music they had 
to perform, but the Danse Macabre can stand “ big 
effects.” It is a melodramatic piece of music and 
there is no reason why so good a melodrama should 
not have a Drury Lane production. I look back to 
that first version of the Danse Macabre we had on one 
side of a black H.M.V. disc played by the L.S.O. 
under Sir Landon Ronald. It was a great favourite 
for sound-box experiments, the problem being to bring 
out the xylophones which represent the skeletons 
dancing. I can see old friends like P. Wilson listening 
for those xylophones, if without offence I may so 
describe it, with pricked ears, and the sound-box that 
removed them one inch farther into the background 
stood no chance of a recommendation from us. Readers 
who hear the xylophones in this latest version will 
wonder how such demonstrative instruments could 
ever have almost escaped detection. As a matter of 
fact, from the point of view of the macabre they were 
probably more effective when they were less dis- 
tinguishable, for I find, perhaps under the influence 
of the genial Teddy Brown, that the xylophone is a 


very merry instrument. Delius used it most inappo- 
A2 
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sitely in his Hassan march to the torture. Holst, on 
the other hand, used it with comic intention in his 
parody of magic in Uranus. I agree with W. R. A. 
in not being able to find anything to shiver at in the 
Danse Macabre, but I can get a good kick out of the 
swinging melody (is this swing music?), and when it 
is handed out like this by Stokowski and his Phila- 
delphians the kick becomes positively galvanic. In 
any case, with the exception of one chord in Glinka’s 
Midnight Review, no music I ever heard gave me the 
slightest feeling akin to that which stimulates goose- 
flesh. For that matter, no ghost story can manage it 
for me. I have been reading ghost stories for years, 
in the hope of a shiver, but I must be like the young 
man in the Grimm story who wanted to shiver and 
could not succeed until the princess emptied a pail of 
minnows over him while he was asleep. 


And now a word about fibre. To the first reader 
who can succeed in playing this latest version of the 
Danse Macabre from beginning to end without breaking 
a fibre needle we will send the price of the disc, six 
shillings. The reader’s word will be sufficient and 
all he has to do is to send a postcard notifying his 
triumph to the London office. I have tried the disc 
on all my three horned mammoths, and there is 
one chord about a third of the way through the 
first side which in a moment turns the stoutest fibre 
to grass. 


And now for a coincidence. One day at the end of 
February I found myself suddenly obsessed all the 
time by the melody in the first movement of Schubert’s 
Death and the Matden quartet, that melody which was 
used so effectively for a song in Lilac Time. A longing 
came over me to hear the whole quartet, but unfor- 
tunately my H.M.V. album of the Budapest Quartet 
performance was one of those which had suffered most 
heavily in the disastrous warping epidemic, and, being 
one of our first experiments at Aga Cooker remedial 
methods, had developed a kind of chicken-pox that 
made it unplayable. So I searched for the Columbia 
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album of the London: String Quartet performance and 
put that on. This was’a very early electric recording, 
however,. and so unpleasantly metallic that I took it 
off, exclaiming :, “ It’s, about time another recording 
of this quartet was made.” As I spoke those words 
the door opened and in came the Columbia album of 
the’ Roth Quartet performance on five 12-inch discs, 
which I was so glad to get that any criticism of the 
interpretation was temporarily allayed. Now that I 
havé recovered from the pleasure of a wish granted 
so immediately I shall have to be ungenerous enough 
to. insist that the Roth Quartet playing of the first 
two movements is not so romantic as I should like it 
to be. Their performance of the third and fourth 
movements is admirable, but I have never greatly cared 
for these two movements, which do not seem to me 
to live up to the lyrical beauty of the first movement 
and the solemn radiance of the second. I must try to 
persuade the B.B.C., which, in spite of what its critics 
say, I have always found willing to entertain sugges- 
tions, to let me compére a programme of some of my 
favourite movements from chamber music without 
allowing listeners to know in advance that they. are 
going to hear a note of chamber music. One of the 
movements I should certainly choose would be the 
first from the Death andthe Maiden quartet. I can 
imagine the pleasure I should get from telling listeners 
that what they had been listening to was not their 
favourite song from Lilac Time but the allegro from 
Schubert’s Quartet No. 14 in D minor. 


This prejudice against chamber music is fostered by 
the superstition that chamber music is an esoteric 
affair to the mysteries of which only a long and 
arduous initiation can lead. A ridiculous superstition. 
Chamber music in its prime was music written to 


entertain a household. It was intended to be played 
by the members of a family, or a gathering of friends, 
and that it was so played is evident from the fact 
that it was worth while printing so much of it. A 
performance of chamber music was at one time the 
equivalent of turning on the wireless and listening 
to one or other of the world’s fantastic sweethearts 
presenting a programme of light music. At one time 
to say, “I am -very fond of music except, of course, 
chamber music and all that highbrow stuff the B.B.C. 
will give us,” would have been considered the remark 
of a congenital idiot. To like music and dislike 
chamber music would not have been considered the 
taste of a rational being. Democracy is an ideal 
political condition and I find it difficult to put myself 
into the mind of the man who refuses to accept such 
an ideal. Yet a belief in democracy should not include 
a fatuous respect for popular taste, but a confident 
hope of raising that popular taste from its present 
vileness—and if I could find a stronger word I would 
use it—to something better. Public taste at the 
moment considers the cinema organ a_ beautiful 
noise. Those who believe the cinema organ to be 
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.a pestilent disseminator of ‘cheap ugliness are re. 


proached for their intellectual snobbery and lack of 
human sympathy. Now, if I“thought that the cinema 
organ provided. a stepping-stone to lead men _ and 
women out of the morass, not of bad’ taste so much a; 
of utter tastelessness,. in which -they-are- wallowing. in 
self-complacent content, I would never ‘say ‘a word 
against the cinema organ. - Unfortunately, the cinema 
organ merely provides a concrete bathing-pool of 
tepid, turbid water in which the public wallows more 
complacently than ever. We who oppose any sur 
render to popular taste are always accused of wanting 
to establish a select little corner in which we can 
enjoy ourselves without intrusion from the vulgar 
herd. No accusation could be more unjust. We ask 
for good music to be given to the public. because we 
desire that the public should be given every opportunity 
to develop its taste. I am not for ever harping on 
the enjoyment of chamber music on the gramophone 
in any cock-a-hoop spirit of glorious isolation, but 
because I know that there are still dozens of readers 
of this paper who will not have enough patience and 
humility to give chamber music a chance. Nobody 
can accuse me of any lack of catholicity of taste in 
literature or music, and the fact that I can enjoy as 
much as I-do good popular stuff like the Blue Danubs 
should be a guarantee to those who enjoy it as much 
as I do myself that they can enjoy equally all the 
chamber music I can enjoy. 


I am willing to wager that the first time I heard 
Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat major, Op. 127, I had 
as little appreciation of it as any reader of this paper 
who professes to either a dislike of or a complete 
indifference to chamber music. During the last few 
years I have had many opportunities of listening to 
this great work as interpreted by the Léner Quartet 
in a Columbia album and by the Flonzaley Quartet 
in an H.M.V. album. It was those oft-repeated 
previous playings which enabled me to declare a 
soon as I heard the latest performance by the Busch 
Quartet on five H.M.V. discs that this, whether from 
the point .of view of interpretation, of instrumental 
virtuosity, or of recording, was the finest album of 
chamber music so far published. Having come to 
this conclusion, I was relieved to find the performance 
extolled by A. R: in last month’s GramopHong, for | 
should have been badly shaken if he had damned it 
with faint praise. Do let me insist for the nth time 
that my appreciation and understanding and know- 
ledge of chamber music are within reach of any reader of 
Tue GRAMOPHONE who will approach chamber music 
in the way I approached it. When I first acquired 
a gramophone I acquired all the chamber music 
obtainable, and that amount did not fill three ordinary 
storage albums. Every record was played so often 
that I absorbed the music as a plant absorbs sunlight. 
I could almost say that chamber music. became a: part 
of the air I was breathing. I have been told by superior 
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people, both orally and in print, that it is impossible 
to listen to music and write at the same time. I deny 
that. I deny that anybody can listen toa long string 
quartet or ‘a symphony and exclude from his mind 
every thought except. of the music itself. Even the 
listening critic with a first-hand knowledge of playing 
in a quartet or of conducting an orchestra, though 
he might succeed in banishing from his mind every 
thought extraneous to the music, by the mere fact of 
criticizing this or that instrument, this or that inter- 
pretation of some phrase, would inevitably introduce 
extraneous contemplation because such criticism must 
involve a retrospective contemplation, were it never 
so momentary. I have mentioned before that Elgar 
once assured me no man could listen with his whole 
attention to every note of even a short composition, 
and pointed out that the mere passing of the hand 
across the forehead might obliterate a musical moment 
of the utmost significance. I should not attempt to 
pass judgment on any performance to which I had not 
listened with all the deliberate attention I could give 
to it, but I will claim that the half-listening in which 
I indulge as a preliminary will always (and usually 
at the first hearing) let me know if some recording 
deserves an undivided attention. When this new 
Busch Quartet version of the E flat Minor was first 
played to me I was concentrated upon a page of my 
book which was going well, and therefore I was 
listening with less than half an ear to the music. Yet, 


so impressive were the very first notes of this perform- 


ance, I was immediately aware of something unusual, 
and putting down my pen I listened in what was 
really a rapture until the very last note. Yet even 
that rapture must have retained within itself the 
movement onward of the book I am writing, because 
the instant the quartet was finished I went on as if 
I had not sat back idle in my chair for about three 
quarters of an hour. 


A. R. in his review said he pitied “the man who 
could hear unmoved the deeply religious third varia- 
tion in E major which begins at Part 5.” And this 
brings me to the spiritual consolation of those last 
great quartets, or at any rate of four of them. The 
last of all in F major, Op. 135, I have never felt as 
a spiritual influence. In this distracted time many 
people derive refreshment and reassurance and what 
must certainly be called spiritual comfort from the 
music of Bach. It is true that a world of sound in 
which order predominates must possess great healing 
virtues, but I fancy Bach’s music offers consolation by 
the escape or refuge it offers from an insistent world. 
The ordered life of which he reminds us is as remote 
as the Golden Age. You will remember the lines 
Browning wrote about Wordsworth when he accepted 
the poet laureateship : 

Shakespeare was of us, Milton was for us, 

Burns, Shelley, were with us,—they watch from 

their graves ! 
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He alone breaks from the van and the freemen,— 

He alone sinks to the rear and the slaves! . 
Like Shakespeare, Beethoven was of-us. His suffering 
as a man is comparable to the suffering of modern 
humanity. That in poverty, illness, deafness, and 
anguish of mind he could write the sublime adagio of 
this E flat major quartet is so convincing a piece of 
evidence of man’s spiritual destiny that it is impossible 
to believe it was produced by any mathematical 
accident or by any fortuitous flow of the endocrine 
glands. 


If I was a little disappointed with the Roth Quartet’s 
interpretation of the first two movements of the Death 
and the Maiden quartet, I found their interpretation 
and performance of Beethoven’s First Rasoumovsky 
Quartet in F major magnificent. My praise of the 
recording of the Busch E flat minor must be coupled 
with equal praise of this Columbia album of the First 
Rasoumovsky. May the other two quartets of Opus 59 
soon be added to the Columbia catalogue! The three 
Rasoumovsky quartets are the bridge by which the 
lover of chamber music passes from Haydn, Mozart 
and early Beethoven to the glories of later Beethoven 
chamber music, from which he passes back again in a 
sense to appreciate the Brahms and Schubert quartets 
and quintets with new ears. I have spoken of the 
spiritual influence of Beethoven’s later chamber music, 
and I am going to claim that the three Rasoumovsky 
quartets possess an almost liturgical significance. No 
amount of repetition can exhaust their statement of 
man’s destiny. They contain the whole of music in 
what is in effect a single composition, and they are 
within the comprehension of anybody who can dis- 
tinguish one simple tune from another. By within the 
comprehension of everybody I mean of everybody who 
will have the patience to give as much attention to 
music as the Roman mob gave to Marc Antony. I 
should not say this without personal experience, and it 
distresses me to know that there are still many readers 
of THE GRAMOPHONE who refuse, for no other reason 
than lack of faith, to avail themselves of what music 
can offer them. If I read through what I have 
written in former numbers of this paper I am astounded 
by the number of musical conversions I have ex- 
perienced to my own profit, and I know from countless 
letters during the last fourteen years that I am only 
one of hundreds who have been experiencing such 
conversions. That cursed word “ highbrow” has 
been a great enemy to British taste. When I first 
heard it in America in the autumn of 1912 it was 
used to denote a slightly self-conscious intellectual. It 
was in fact an American synonym for the old English 
word “ prig.”” As such it delighted me, and as far as 
I can make out I was the first to circulate the word 
on this side of the Atlantic, having brought it back 
from my visit to America like any other traveller’s 
souvenir of some place he had visited. Unfortunately, 
** highbrow ”’ has lost its synonymity with “ prig ” and 
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is now applied to any piece of literature or music 
which cannot be read as easily as a headline in a 
newspaper or hummed by. a nursemaid while she is 
powdering the baby. Highbrows appear to the man 
in the street like a lot of Mount Everests which he 
fancies he is so far from ever being able to climb that 
the notion of attempting even their foothills strikes him 
as ridiculous. If some bomb could blow up every 
writer of so-called light music, every cinema organ, 
every cinema organist, every crooner, every lachrymose 
English tenor, every writer of so-called lyrics (God 
save the mark!), and all those world’s sweethearts 
who indulge in sentimental backchat with their 
audiences and do not stick closely to their job, which 
is to provide dance music to be danced to, and if 
after such a destructive explosion the public were 
compelled to listen for the whole of the year to good 
music or go without music altogether, the public might 
be converted and all these Mount Everests would 
shrink to Primrose Hills. Let me add that by good 
music I mean the best music of its kind. Most of 
the light music and dance music of the time is the work 
of pickpockets, not artists, or rather of nasty little 
boys who steal the sticky sweets of other nasty little 
boys. I shall probably say more about surrendering 
to the development of one’s taste after I have examined 
the entries for the “‘ Development” competition, 
which are already beginning to come in well. I 
expect some significant revelations and shall be 
disappointed if they do not materialize. 


That precious volume The Encyclopedia of Recorded 
Mustwc notes under Dvorak’s Humoresques, Op. 101, 
one performance on the piano of Nos. 1 and 6 by Jan 
Herman which I do not fancy was published in this 
country, but of No. 7 (the celebrated Humoresque) 
no less than thirty-nine with several etceteras to show 
that by no means exhausts the list. The seventh 
Humoresque has been sung as a solo and in parts ; 
it has been played by bands, orchestras, octets, trios, 
and dance bands ; it has been arranged for the violin, 
the piano, the flute, the organ, and the saxophone. 
On the piano, for which it was originally written, it 
has only been recorded twice—by Hans Barth for 
Victor and by Mark Hambourg for H.M.V. Now it 
has been delightfully played by Friedman and perfectly 
recorded by Columbia on a ten-inch dark blue disc 
with Moszkowski’s Serenade on the other side. This 
was also originally written for the piano, but it has 
been performed by almost every. kind of instrument 
and combination of instruments and by every kind of 
voice and combination of voices, including those of 
birds. I recommend this little half-crown disc which 
is as refreshing as the bubbling source of some mighty 
river. Friedman has also given us on two sides of 
a dark blue twelve-inch Columbia disc an equally 
refreshing performance of Weber’s Invitation to the 
Dance. This, although originally written for the piano, 
has been allowed two or three piano recordings, 
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including one by Cortot. 
best I have heard. 


I have no time to write in detail about the charming 
Violoncello Concerto in B flat by Boccherini recorded 
on three H.M.V. discs by Casals and the L.S.O, 
under Sir Landon Ronald, which shows off the great 
*cellist at his best, or a fascinating little concerto 
written by Mozart at the age of eleven for harpsichord 
and orchestra and beautifully recorded by Columbia 
on two twelve-inch light blue discs with the Rondo 
from J. C. Bach’s harpsichord concerto in C on the 
fourth side. The soloist is Madame Marguerite 
Roesgen-Champion, supported by the Orchestre Sym. 
phonique of Paris. Do not miss John McCormack’s 
record of Where’er You Walk and Caro Amore from 
Handel’s Semele. I take this opportunity of saying 
that I agree with every word of Mr. Moore Orr’s le‘ter 
about vocal records in last month’s GRAMOPHONE, 
and was glad to notice his enthusiasm for Sydaey 
MacEwan. There was a good record by him [ast 
month singing two delicious Irish songs, The Lark 
in the Clear Air and She moved thro’ the Fair, accompanied 
to perfection as usual by Duncan Morrison. MacEwan 
has been captured by Australia, but Duncan Morrison 
is back, and I hope the recording companies will not jose 
sight of an accompanist who deserves to be mentioned 
alongside John McCormack’s Edwin Schneider. Yet, 
while agreeing with what Mr. Orr says, I think the 
blame is to be attached to the public and not to the 
recording companies. They cannot be blamed for 
taking advantage of any article that will sell, and it 
is clear they would not be publishing all these idiotic 
theme-songs from films if they were not being bought. 
The output of cinema organ records has noticeably 
diminished, which looks as if the public were getting 
more than enough of the cinema organ at the cinema 
itself. Perhaps even Collie Knox’s happy band of 
pilgrims is by now getting enough of this gargling 
over the wireless ; but it is a pity cinema-organ pipes 
do not freeze in cold weather. 


Friedman’s is much the 


Whether the taste for Italian opera will ever be 
recaptured is doubtful. The great operatic tenors have 


taken up theme-songs. Yes, there will be a big sale 
for Elgar’s Sea Pictures when a recording is made of 
them by a singer who can make his words distinguish- 
able. As Mr. Orr says, all previous recordings might 
as well have been sung in Chinese. And a new version 
of Vaughan Williams’s On Wenlock Edge is needed. By 
far the best was Columbia’s recording of Gervase 
Elwes, but it was done in the worst days of the 
Columbia scratch and the records can hardly be 
listened to nowadays. I believe Walter Glynne 
would do it as well as anybody. I heard him singing 
over the wireless the other night. Every word was 
clear, there was not the slightest affectation, and | 
thought his voice was as good as ever. 


CompTon MACKENZIE. 
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HEDDLE NASH 


by W. S. MEADMORE 


T may, I think, be justly claimed that it was the 

gramophone which first gave Heddle Nash the 
impulse and ambition to be a singer. One evening, 
when eighteen, he was sitting with his family and 
listening to a Caruso record. That astonishing natural 
voice created its usual impression. “ Why don’t you 
sing like that ?”’ said his father to Heddle. 

“IT can,” was the prompt reply. 

Everybody laughed at this bravado. Perhaps a joke 
misfired or the laughter rankled ; anyhow, it was not 
long after this incident that Nash won a scholarship at 
the Blackheath Conservatoire of Music. Marie Brema 
adjudicated, and when making the award she said: “ A 
real tenor at last.” 

A week later England was at war. For the next five 
years Heddle Nash soldiered in France, Salonika, 
Egypt and Palestine. He was one of the first men to 
march into Jerusalem. When he returned home and 
became once more a civilian, the old and still un- 
decided problem of his future had to be faced. There 
had long been talk of his going into his father’s business, 
but his father had retired during the war. Hardly 
knowing what to do, Nash finally resolved to take a 
chancewithsinging. Fortunately the Blackheathscholar- 
ship had been held over until after the war ; Nash took 
advantage of it. Other scholarships came his way. 
He had some experience of concert and oratorio work, 
then he had an offer to sing with Podrecca and 
Feodora’s Italian Marionettes ; this he accepted. Un- 
seen, standing in the orchestral well, he sang the tenor 
roles in many Italian operas while on the stages of 
the Scala and Coliseum theatres the puppets mimed 
the action. After their London season, the marion- 
ettes secured a contract to appear in New York ; Nash 
went with them. 


He had other experiences in New York, besides 
singing with the marionettes. After many adventures 
he once again came back to London. An unexpected 
piece of luck came his way: a friend advanced the 
money for him to go to Italy and study in earnest. 

Nash went to Milan and had the good fortune to 


be coached by Giuseppe Borgatti. He could not have 
made a wiser choice. By the quality of his voice and 
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his exceptional intelligence, Borgatti had risen from 
humble beginnings to become the finest Wagnerian 
singer in Italy. He was the first interpreter in Italy 
of Siegfried and other Wagnerian réles ; his renderings 
of these have since been the traditional models for all 
Italian singers. At the time of Nash’s coming to 
Milan, Borgatti was blind and had retired from the 
stage. He taught Nash, not so much voice production, 
but how to sing and how to put colour into his voice. 


When Nash told me this, we were sitting in his 
dressing-room at Covent Garden. Outside the door a 
loudspeaker, connected with the stage, was stridently 
emitting some of the discordant passages from 
** Salomé.”’ Nash, oblivious of this, sang a few bars 
of the Primavera from Die Walkiire. ‘‘ When Borgatti 
sang that,” he explained to me, “ you could see the 
Spring change into Summer! ” 

For months Nash was not allowed to sing at all. 
For five hours daily he vocalized. At nights, after a 
hard day’s work occupied in trying to get his voice 
right, he went and learnt what he could listening to 
the great Italian singers at La Scala. Toscanini was 
then in charge of the orchestra ; Nash recalls those 
evenings as among the greatest musical experiences 
he has had. 

Late one afternoon there was a commotion outside 
the house where he lived with his wife. A_ boy, 
perspiring and grimed from his exertions along the 
dusty roads, got off a bicycle and asked for him. He 
had a letter from the management of the Teatro 
Carcano. It appeared that their tenor had been taken 
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suddenly ill. “‘ The Barber of Seville” was down for 
performance that evening—would Nash come to their 
rescue.and undertake the part of Count Almaviva ? 
Nash said he would ; he had barely three quarters of 
an hour before the curtain was due to rise. 

He rushed off to the theatre. In Italy the manage- 
ment supplies only the costume, all other accessories 
have to be provided by the artiste. Fortunately a 
friendly tenor and baritone were able, between them, 
to lend Nash a wig, sword, gloves and boots. Thus 
equipped, Nash went on the stage to make his début 
in grand opera. He at once sensed a feeling of 
hostility. The singer playing Dr. Bartolo seemed to 
resent this newcomer walking into a star part. When 
Nash made his lurching entrance as a drunken cavalry 


soldier, he sneered audibly about his appearance to 
the audience. Nash was ill at ease. Was the wig 
such a bad misfit? Did he look ludicrous? It is part 
of the stage business for Dr. Bartolo to slap Almaviva 
on the face, but the slap Nash received had something 
of realism in it. This made him more nervous and 
self-conscious. He mispronounced the word “ big- 
lietto.”” At this Bartolo went to the footlights and 
mimicked him. Again he gave Nash a good cuff. It 
was the last ttme! Nash was armed with sword and 
whip ; the stage action directed that he should terrorize 
Bartolo, and he did. In Milan, Nash is still spoken 
of as “‘ the mad Englishman,” solely derived from the 


drubbing he gave Bartolo for the rest of that scene. 
His wife was in the theatre that evening, and even 


now she cannot hear the overture to ‘“‘ The Barber of 
Seville * without suffering agonies of apprehension. 

After singing at Turin, Bologna and Genoa, money 
began to run short, there were also pressing domestic 
reasons to hasten Nash’s return to England in 1925. 
For two years he had lived among Italian people:and 
had become almost Italian himself. 

He had barely settled in London when he was 
engaged to sing at the Old Vic. He made his début 
in “ Rigoletto,” and his success was instantaneous. Since 
that night he has never looked back; he has attained 
everything that a singer can attain in this country. 
At the Old Vic he appeared in “ The Daughter of 
the Regiment,” “ Faust,” and “ Butterfly.” At the end 
of the season he joined the B.N.O.C., going on tour 
with the company after a short London season. 

His first appearance in “‘ Romeo and Juliet” was an- 
other unhappy experience. Somehow or other, it was 
not possible to arrange for rehearsals. Nash went on 
to the stage never having played in the opera before 
and very uncertain of the business and the positions. 
All, however, went well until the last act when Romeo 
enters to find Juliet, as he thinks, dead, and despairingly 
swallows the poison. No sooner has he done so than 
Juliet wakes. “I died too soon,” Nash told me. 
“The Juliet came over to me. ‘ You’re not dead yet, 
you fool,’ she whispered to me. ‘Get up!’ When 
I finally fell dead on the altar steps, I had a thrill. 
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Something warm was dripping all over my hand, 
Had I scratched myself, and was it blood ? If so, all 
the better, it could but heighten the realism of my 
death scene. But it wasn’t blood. In my fall I had 
knocked and tilted a seven-branched candlestick ; it 
was candle-grease which was dripping over my hand 
and costume. In the wings stood the wardrobe master 
hardly able to contain his rage as he saw one of his 
best costumes slowly being ruined. The diabolical 
looks he directed at me were enough to hasten any- 
body’s death. Caring little now whether I died too 
soon or not, I closed my eyes.” 

We talked of the time when Heddle Nash played 
in “ The Dubarry” at His Majesty’s Theatre with poor 
Annie Ahlers and of her tragic death when, walking 
in her sleep, she jumped from a window, as she did 
every night in the play. Nash told me how univer- 
sally loved she had been. “ Although her voice was 
quite untrained, she was a natural singer and actress, 
so gifted that everything she did was wonderful : she 
electrified everybody.” 

Heddle Nash made his first records for Columbia 
in 1926; his first recording, that of ‘‘ O Paradiso” 
from Meyerbeer’s “ L’Africana,” sold over 4,900 
copies the week the record was released. Nash thinks 
the best records he has made are those of “‘ Waft her, 
Angels” and “ I] mio tesoro”’ from ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” 
He was recording on one memorable afternoon in the 
Central Hall, Westminster, when Sir Thomas Beecham 
was also making records. For him, it had not been 
a very successful session; everything that could go 
wrong had gone wrong. One side of a record would 
not come right; the orchestra was about to finish 
what, at last, did seem a successful effort, when some 
workmen starting hammering on the roof, with, of 
course, disastrous results. “‘ Never mind, gentlemen,” 
said Sir Thomas in his quiet voice, “‘ perhaps they 
are knocking the place down ; a consoling end to our 
afternoon’s work.” 

But, like other artistes, Nash says that the business of 
recording has become too serious to allow of much 
humour in the studios. He has a vivid memory of 
Peter Dawson being in great vein one day, and drying 
everybody up, and that’s about all. 

It would be tedious and unnecessary to give a list 
of all the important festivals and musical occasions at 
which Heddle Nash has sung ; his position in English 
musical life implies that he has sung everywhere of 
importance and note. He is, however, proud of being 
the first Englishman to have sung David in De 
Meistersinger 1n the International Season at Covent 
Garden. Heddle Nash has sung in opera, oratorio, 
and given recitals of classical song and of lieder. 
Proof of his versatility is that he recently sang the 
leading part in “‘ Gipsy Love ” at Broadcasting House 
in the original key. His singing has also helped to 
build up the artistic success of the Festivals at Glynde- 
bourne. W. S. M. 
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Bach. Italian Concerto ; Gluck, Gavotte 
from Armida. Tambourin from Iphigenia 
in Aulis. The Berlin Philharmonic Or- 
chestra conducted by Dr. H. Schmidt- 
Isserstedt. IM6065-6 6/- each 


Bayrisch Kapelle. Trompetenlandler. 
Bayrisch Zell. 029 2/6 
Beethoven. String Quartet, Op. 18, No. 1. 
IM 


Calvet Quartet. 6/6 each 
Beethoven. Overture: Egmont. The Dres- 
den State Opera Orchestra. IM6x02 4/- 
Boccherini. Quartet in D major, Op. 6, 
No. 1. The Quartetto di Roma. 
IM6103-4 8/3 each 
Brahms. Concerto in D major, « 
Georg Kulenkampff (violin) and the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orch. cond, by Dr. Hans 
Schmidt-Isserstedt. IM6077-81 6/- each 
Couperin. Troisieme lecon de Tenébres 
pour le Mercredy, 1714. Wetchor 
(soprano) and soloists and orchestra con- 
ducted by J. Evrard. IM6og98-9 8/3 each 
Croce, Giovanni de. O sacrum convivium; 
Mendelssohn. Hebe deinen Augen auf. 
The Wiener Sangerknaben. IM4057 2/6 
Fauré. L’Horizon Chimérique. Charles 
Panzera (tenor) with piano accom- 


paniment. IM6096 8/3 


Fauré. Prison ; Jardin Nocturne. Pierre 
Bernac (tenor), Francis Poulenc (piano- 
forte). IM4052 6/3 

Grieg. Peer Gynt (Solveig’s Song, Solveig’s 
Wiegenlied). Rauta Waara and the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Dr. Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. 

IM60r7 12-in. 6/- 


Hindemith. Mathis der Maler (Symphony). 
The Berlin Philharmonic Orch, conducted 
by Hindemith. IM6oo1-3 12-in. 6/- each 

Landler. Alpentanz ; Marchetti Alpen- 
trio, Die Beiden Kunstpefier. em 2/6 

Lindler-Kapelle Chor. Maibaum Landler. 
Mir san die Alten. 2/6 

Meyerbeer. Overture: Ein Feldlager in 
Schlesien. The Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Erich Kleiber. 

IM6105 6/6 

Nielsen, Carl. Sonata in A major, Op. 9. 
Emil Telmanyi (violin) and Christiansen 
(piano). IM6087-8 6/- each 

Respighi. The Pines of Rome. Orchestre 
Symphonique de Paris conducted by 
Piero Coppola. IM6x00-1 8/3 each 

Rossini. Barber of Seville Overture. 
The Comedy Harmonists IM4058 2/6 

Schubert. Quintet in A major, Op. 114 
(The Trout), Franz Rupp (piano), 
Wilhelm Stross (violin), Valentin Hartl 
(viola), Anton Walter (’cello), Ludwig 
Jager (bass). IM 6082-5 6/- each 

Schubert. Du bist die Ruh. 

Der Tod und das Madchen. 
Waara, soprano. IM6031 6/- 

Schubert. Heidenréslein; Brahms, Guten 
Abend gut Nacht; Regensburg Dom- 
patzen (2 boy sopranos). m™aao74 2/6 

Sibelius. Der erste Kuss. Madchen kam 
von Stelldichein. Rauta Waara (soprano). 

002 10-in. 4/- 

Sibelius. Come Away, Death; Summer 
Night ; The Little Shepherdess, Marian 
Anderson (contralto). IM4039 4/- 

Spohr. Violin Concerto No. 8, Op. 47. 
George Kulenkampff (violin) and the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Dr. Hans Schmidt-Isserstedt. 

IM6023-7 12-in. 6/- each 
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Strauss, J. Wo die Zitronen bliihen. 
Boston Promenade Orchestra conducted 
by A. Fiedler. IM6086 4/- each 

Strauss, J. Spahrenklange Walzer; Mén- 
delssohn. Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges. 
Elisabeth Schumann (soprano). 


003 10-in. t- 
Strauss, R. Rosenkavalier Waltzes. Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted ‘by 
Erich Kleiber. IM6o50 6/- 
Strauss, R. Arabella. Duet, Act 1: Elsa 
Wieber and Marta Fuchs ; Duet, Act 2: 
Marta Fuchs and Paul Schoffler, and the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Wilhelm F. Reuss. IM6oo0q 12-in. 6/- 
Telemann. Bergerie ; Allegresse. From 
Suite for Chamber Music. Wiesbadener 
Collegium Musicum conducted by E. 
Weyns. IM4051 4/- 
Vv -« Ernani: Ernani, Ernani, rette elaine 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, The Czar’s Bride: 
In Nowgorod wir wohnten. Miliza Korjus 
(soprano), with Orchestra conducted by 
B. Seidler-Winkler. IM6067 4/- 
Verdi. La Traviata: So hold, so reizend. 
La Traviata: Lass uns fliehen. 
Margherita Perras and Helge Roswaenge 
and Orchestra conducted by Seidler- 
Winkler. IM6o94 6/- 
Wagner. Overture : The Flying Dutchman. 
e Bayreuth Festival Orchestra con- 
ducted by Heinz Tietjen. 4th Side. 
Wagner. Die Meistersinger: Am Stillen 
erd. Helge Roswaenge (tenor), with 
the Bayreuth Festival Orch. conducted 
by Heinz Tietjen. IM6063-4 6/6 each 
Wagner. Die Walkiire: Wotan’s Farewell. 
Hans Reinmar (baritone), and the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by 
Leo Bouchard. IM6029 12-in. 6/- 
Wagner. Die Walkiire : Feuerzauber. Hans 
Reinmar and the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Leo Bouchard. 
IM6030 6/- 
Wagner. Tannhauser: Als du in kuhnen 
sange ; Wohl wusst’ ich hier sie im Gebet 
zu finden. Gerhard Hiisch (baritone), 
with the Berlin State Opera Orch. cond. 
by Hanns Udo Miller. IM 4/- 
Wagner, J.F. Tiroler Holzhackerbuab’n ; 
Bayrisch Kapelle. Geburtstagsmarsch. 
IM4028 2/6 
Weber. Sonata for ’cello and piano in 
A major, Op. 10, No. 5. Piatigorsky 
(cello) and Cortot (piano). IM6o97 6/- 
Weber. Der Freischiitz: Einst traumte 
meiner sel’gen Base. Erna Sack 
(soprano). IMgorr 10-in. 4/- 
Two Austrian Yodelling Songs: Zillertal 
du bist mei’ Freud and Gailthaler 
Jagermarsch. Male Duet with Zither 
and Guitar. IM4073 4/3 
One of the most popular Austrian dance 
hits of the day : Skiwaltz. IM4075 4/3 


If you have ever listened to Hungarian Gypsy music you must have been entranced by the wild, careless rhythms and the gay, 
catchy melodies. No other orchestras have ever been able to play this music successfully, so we have specially imported some records by 
Hungarian Gypsy orchestras that really do capture the spirit of the Magyar. Why not come into Imhof House and hear some of them? 
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of the Special List 


Contained in this new 
28-page booklet are details 
of over 500 records of 
unusual interest, records 
not ordinarily obtainable, 
records not appearing in the 
general catalogues. Send 
for a copy of this unique 
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intelligently to fulfil every 
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We send records safely to 
all parts of the world, and 
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_ The Monthly Letter is 
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customers—it is an unbiased 
and reliable buying guide. 
We shall be happy to send a 
sample to anyone interested. 
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lies in the fact that a separate loudspeaker is 
employed. ‘Thus the user has the set at his elbow, the turntable at arm-chair 
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a convenient position at the other side of the room. Its free and open tone and 
the heightened realism to be obtained this way must be heard to be thoroughly 
appreciated. Demonstrations at any time between g and 6.30 on week-days, 
1 o'clock on Saturdays, at our Showrooms. 
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IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF PLUNKET GREENE 


by JOHN THORNE 


The GRAMOPHONE 


PART Il 


7 is difficult for us to appreciate fully how much the songs of 
their country mean to, say, the Italians, for whilst in England 
we seldom hear “‘ singing,’’ except excerpts from the latest films 
or the newest ‘‘ dance band hit,” at every street corner and in 
every gutter of Italy we hear all the children from the cradle 
upwards singing the folk melodies so closely associated with their 
country. 

It is these melodies, the Neapolitan and Tuscan folk-songs and 
arrangements of them, which form the basis of the Italian groups 
of our recital programmes. Here they are used mainly to 
exploit the finer points of the vocal organ of the artist. However, 
“itis an ill wind .. .,’”’ for the diction of 
the majority of English singers is so bad, 
and the knowledge of the language so 
limited in the average listener, that their 
abominable accent is hardly noticed. This 
also applies to French. 

italian is a beautiful language in which 
to sing, a language which Greene loved, 
not only as a medium for singing, but 
also for teaching. One or two of these 
Italian songs are almost synonymous with 
him, and although they are sung by 
Italian tenors they were popular with 
Greene, for they taught the singing of a 
pure melodic line, perfect breath control 
and beautiful phrasing. One is Mandulinata 
a Napule (Tagliaferri), sung on H.M.V. 
DAt1ogo by Tito Schipa, a perfect example 
of the genuine Neapolitan folk-song. Then 
there is Santa Lucia Luntana, another fine 
Italian song sung by Gigli, on H.M.V. 
DB1296. 

To exploit the full range of your “ bel 
canto”’ might I suggest Caro Mio Ben, as 
sung by Dino Borgioli on Columbia DB340 ? 

All these songs, though usually sung 
with piano accompaniment (actually I 
never heard Greene suggest that they 
should be sung any other way), are with 
orchestral accompaniment, and though the 
recordings are now four or five years old they are excellent. 

Of the French songs I most closely associate with Plunket 
Greene, one of the most beautiful is Bots Epais (Lully). Though 
the singer is Italian and the recording an old acoustic, it is 
none the less a “‘ thing of joy,’’ for it is sung by Enrico Caruso 
—H.M.V. DAr097. 

A French song sung by every baritone and tenor, good, bad 
or indifferent, but really fine when it came from Greene, was 
Massenet’s Elégie. This is perfectly recorded by Georges Thill 
on Columbia LBro. 

And now for Hungarian folk-songs. I could never understand 
why Plunket Greene, with his perfect command of languages, 
and knowledge of Hungarian and Bohemian, should prefer the 
English, for however good be the translation it can never be as 
beautiful as the original. 

There are no discs in Hungarian available of the particularly 
fine arrangement by Korbay (who incidentally was a friend of 
Greene’s) or Kodaly. The words of Shepherd, see thy Horse’s 
Foaming Mane, Had a Horse, and Marishka, to me, sound really 
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blatant after hearing them and singing them in their native 
tongue. 

Before I speak of the English songs which were nearest to 
*'H. P. G.’s ” heart, both as a singer and as a teacher, might I 
suggest the following recordings, which among music-lovers 
would, in their original language, give much enjoyment. Waldes- 
gesprach—Jensen, Ein Schwan—Grieg, Die Lorelei—Liszt, L’ Amour 
de Moy—(Old French, arr. A. L.). And of course there are the 
three Korbay songs already mentioned. 

And now what was almost, one might say, Greene’s inspired 
life-long work, the perfect interpretation of good English songs. 
Although there are many recorded German, 
French and Italian songs both of the opera 
and concert type, and though of the 
English ballad-monger there is much re- 
corded, there is little or nothing of the 
song compositions for the concert platform 
by our first-class composers. 

Good English song music is rather in a 
field by itself, for over the nearly four 
hundred years that it occupies there are so 
many really brilliant composers to take into 
consideration, the majority of whom have 
either been sadly neglected or completely 
forgotten. There is not a lot of room to 
write of them all, but leaving folk music 
out of the question altogether (of which we 
have probably as much as, or more than, 
any other country), there are the early 
composers, of which there are only about 
a dozen discs, and although these are .by 
beautiful singers, they are old recordings. 
Take for one example the Shakespearean 
Lyrics, put to music, over the last few hun- 
dred years. They include such songs as 
It was a Lover and his Lass, set by Thomas 
Morley (born 1557), who in addition to 
much’ song music wrote a considerable 
amount for the Church. There are two or 
three records of this song, and the one I am 
going to suggest was made by that fine 
artist John Coates, on Columbia DB4985. Steuart Wilson was 
responsible for the same composition, arranged by Fellowes, 
with another Shakespearean song on the reverse, on H.M.V. 
B4200. There are also in this catalogue, on B4199, two further 
songs from Shakespeare’s As You Like It, this time composed by 
another famous man, Dr. Arne, who was born in the early 
eighteenth century. These two songs are Blow, blow, thou Winter 
Wind and Under the Greenwood Tree. For those who like the 
music of Arne, there is of course the ever popular Lass with the 
Delicate Air, of which I know three records, all good, one by 
Mavis Bennett, H.M.V. B2453, one, also an H.M.V., by Elsie 
Suddaby, Bg112, and one Kate Winter has made for Parlophone 
R174, which is exceptionally fine. 


A modern setting of Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind, by Quilter, 
was recorded by a man who Plunket Greene rightly said was 
one of the greatest artists of all time, who certainly to my mind 
sang Gerontius in a way that has never been surpassed ; that man 
was Gervase Elwes. I suggest this record particularly, although 
it is also an old recording, because it is backed by two other very 
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beautiful Quilter so: Now sleeps the Crimson Petal and Love’s 
Philosophy. The nu is Columbia L1055. 


To return to the older composers, there are harpsichord music 
and. works for small combinations composed by Henry Purcell 
(1658-95). One of his most beautiful works was: Dido and Aineas, 
and from this work probably the best known-air is When I am 
laid in Earth—solo for contralto voice, which has been recorded 
by Leila Megane on H.M.V. D1567. There are, too, of Henry 
Bishop’s compositions, a few recorded songs for solo voice, among 
them his well-known setting of Lo! Here the Gentle Lark! 1 think 
of the half-dozen or so records of this I ought to mention the 
one made by that most perfect of sopranos, Dame Nellie Melba 
—H.M.V. DB348—and the one of Galli-Curci’s—H.M.V. 
DBi278. Both are beautiful records, the former with flute 
obbligato. 

If you like the voice, why not listen to one of our best English 
tenors singing yet another of Sir Henry Bishop’s masterpieces 
—Heddle Nash singing Bloom is on the Rye, on Columbia DB720 ? 
This same singer has also recorded another song, which though 
comparatively modern the majority of people erroneously con- 
sider to be a folk melody—Mary (Kind, kind and gentle is she). 
Actually Nash has made two records of this for Columbia, DB1219 
and DB2293, whilst Joseph Hislop is heard in the same delightful 
Richardson setting on H.M.V. DAgor. 


It is hard to say of the Modern composers which has the more 
difficult task, the one who arranges the old traditional or folk 
melodies, or he who composes his own melody, as well as the 
accompaniment to it. Both are masters of their craft, though, 
sad to say, few of their achievements are recorded, and the 
greater proportion are not likely to be heard for many years 
to come. 


Of those who specialized in the arrangements of the old melodies 
there is only room to mention a few here—Coleridge-Taylor, 
Sir Harold Boulton, Cecil Sharp, Vaughan Williams, Herbert 
Hughes and Clutsam. There is, of course, Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford, but of his works in the cause of song music more 
anon. 


Cecil Sharp, in addition to the many beautiful arrangements 
of his in collaboration with Dr. Vaughan Williams, arranged. 
one at least which will live in our memories as one of the few 
songs Plunket Greene recorded—Poor old Horse, Columbia 
DB1321—an old recording, but sung as only those who saw and 
heard him can understand. On the back of this record Greene 
sings another of his old favourites—The Garden where the Praties 
grow, by that perfect accompanist without whom for many years 
Greene would never sing—Samuel Liddle. This tune is, of 


course, Old Irish, and another record, possibly the best John: 


McCormack has made (H.M.V. DA1171), is really magnificent. 
Another well-known Irish melody arranged by Herbert Hughes 
and a favourite of Plunket Greene’s is J know where I’m going. 
This is sung by that famous Irish soprano, Margaret Sheridan, 
on H.M.V. DA832, a masterly performance on the part of both 
arranger and singer. 

Clutsam has done many very pleasing arrangements of English, 
Irish and Scottish airs, 


The Songs of the North, many transcribed from actual hearing 
and translated from the Gaelic by Sir Harold Boulton and Dr. 
McLeod, deserve a prominent place in the repertoire of all singers 
and catalogues of recorded music. 


What is of much more occasion, what is more disconcerting to 
the musical world, is that comparatively none of the works of 
the modern composers is being recorded. Foreign opera and 
folk songs—yes—English and American dance music and cheap 
ballads—yes—but of the compositions by writers whose names 
will live in future generations—none, or practically none. Is 
-this because we have not singers capable of giving hundred per 
cent. performances of our modern compositions, or is it that the 
gramophone companies do not consider them a sound com- 
mercial proposition ? I have spoken to many critics, and they 
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are agreed that good English lyrics well set, and by first-class 
English composers, are superior in every way, if well sung, to 
poor translations, or depressing, .badly sung German or Italian 
by alleged English vocalists, however fine the composer. As 
one intelligent musician remarked, ** No one wants to hear bad 
songs badly sung, a few will listen to poor songs well sung, but 
the whole world is waiting to hear good songs well sung.” 

Now let us consider for a moment one or two of the songs 
of our great composers ; first of all Dr. Ralph Vaughan Williams, 
Some years ago, when I was going to America, I asked Vaughan 
Williams to write for me an orchestral accompaniment of his very 
lovely setting of one of the Rossetti poems, * Heart’s Haven, , 
He refused on the grounds that it was not “ worth singing,”’ but 
Plunket Greene considered it to be a beautiful setting of a beautiful 
poem. I sang it many times, and tried hard to get one of the 
recording companies to record it, without success. To me, this 
song is second only to his exquisite setting of Silent Noon from 
the same cycle. As a boy I heard Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson 
in one of his unforgettable orations use the words “I mourn 
him.” The word ‘‘ mourn” as spoken by Forbes-Roberison 
impressed itself on my mind, as did the singing of the word 
** peace ” (‘‘ your eyes smile peace ”’) as sung by Plunket Greene, 
in Silent Noon. There is an excellent record in the Columbia 
catalogue sung by that very capable artist Norman Allin, on 
DBo9805, although the word “ peace ”’ is not quite so effective, 
Linden Lea, actually Dorset folk-song, has become one of the 
most popular items with concert singers and recitalists, and as 
long as the singer keeps the tempo for ever “ marching on” it 
is a very fine song. Of the records of this, probably the one by 
George Baker, H.M.V. B2396, is the pick of what is, I feel, a 
very mediocre bunch. 

As in Linden Lea, so the music must still keep moving with the 
freshness of a countryside walk in Songs of Travel, one of which, 
The Vagabond, has been recorded by Peter Dawson, on H.M.V, 
B2297. This company has also recorded others of the songs 
from this cycle by Vaughan Williams. Several of his arrange- 
ments of Somerset folk-songs are well worth putting on the disc, 
foremost among them being probably O Waly, Waly. 


Another great composer (who some years ago died, ‘without 
any appreciable effort being made to place any of his works 
on permanent record) was Sir Hubert Parry, whose Jerusalem 
is now, with Sir Edward Elgar’s Land of Hope and Glory from 
Pomp and Circumstance, considered almost a second National 
Anthem. Of Jerusalem there are records both for solo voice 
and unison voices. There is also an excellent treble record by 
Master Denis Barthel, H.M.V. B4285, or if you prefer a rounder 
voice, Peter Dawson has also recorded it on H.M.V. B8196, 
while the B.B.C. Choir and the Sheffield Choir have made 
excellent choral records for Columbia—DB4364 and DBg763. 


The Laird o’ Cockpen was, I believe, at one time in one of the 
catalogues, but this disc has been withdrawn. In addition 
to this, another Parry song, sung and taught by Plunket 
Greene, and quite worthy of the consideration of the recording 
authorities, is A Lover’s Garland. There is, of course, also Love 
is a Bable, or for that matter any of the English lyrics, of which 
there are about nine books. 


Of Coleridge-Taylor, about the only song recorded is Eleanore, 
and probably the best record is by Tudor Davies on H.M.V. 
D1273. From Hiawatha this same artist has recorded (also for 
H.M.V.) Onaway! Awake, Beloved on D1142. Farewell, said he, 
Minnehaha, sung by Howard Fry, is on H.M.V. C2213. There 
are a few perfect choral records of the same work, all made 
by the Gramophone Company. There is a richness about 
Coleridge-Taylor’s music, a thrill in every bar, which makes 
me wonder why every note of his works has not been recorded 
ere now. 


More modern composers I will deal with in my next article 
of this series. Amongst them Sir Charles Stanford, who we 
feel would wish all singers to walk ‘‘ In the Footsteps of Plunket 
Greene.” 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


FOLK-SONGS OF ARGENTINA 


by RUPERT CROFT-COOKE : 


© the European, this title might seem to be a generous one. 

He would suppose that a country as new—comparatively—as 
Argentina would have no more than a few songs of her own, of 
peasant origin perhaps, but scarcely deserving to be called folk- 

. His conception would be wholly incorrect. It is not that 
the songs of Argentina are individually of great antiquity, though 
many of them go back to Colonial times. It is that there are types 
of song—a dozen or more—which have evolved on the pampas 
and nowhere else, and that examples of these types exist in 
hundreds, and are being composed to-day. It is not a case of 
specific verses and tunes, as too often the so-called folk-music of a 
country turns out to be, but of a whole tradition, and a very 
ample and splendid tradition. 

For consider. The Spaniard, with all his hungry love of music, 
was left on these dry and monotonous plains with a guitar, and a 
few old Spanish songs for models, two, three, four hundred years 
ago. In a generation or so he forgot his home land, and perhaps 
marricd a woman of one of the local tribes, while farther 
West his fellows had all the Inca civilisation to plunder. There 
were no public diversions such as he or his fathers had known in 
Spain, and he himself had to depend on his own resources for any 
alleviation he might need from the uniformity of his sun-scorched 
surroundings. Is it remarkable that on that bald earth and among 
those arduous people a national tradition of song and dance was 
born, and survives to-day, passionate, ingenuous and original ? 

Only of recent years has the Argentine realised and exploited 
this wealth. Not until the gaucho, the direct descendant of the 
early settlers and their Indian mates, was fast being merged into 
the race formed by later emigration did the city people begin to 
cherish and collect his songs, and his sayings. And now when as 
a type the gaucho has passed from the earth (victim to some extent 
of a bourgeois exploitation of the land he conquered), now that 
he survives only in so far as his blood has gone to make the more 
heterogeneous race of to-day, he has become the national hero, 
the basis of half the country’s growing literature and drama, so 
that his dances and songs have been sought out, transcribed, 
imitated, turned into gramophone records, prostituted to do 
service in stage reviews, and to provide generally a picturesque 
and melodious tradition for a country which needs traditions. 
But all this has been unable to kill or even tarnish the simple 
beauty of those songs, and they remain as a memorial to the 
generous, fierce and virile people who contrived and perfected 
them. 

They are sad, and in origin were almost certainly genuinely 
tragic. The verses that remain to us are not, of course, the earliest 
songs of a race which regarded itself as in exile. Those must have 
been as poignant as negro spirituals. By the time that songs were 
made such as now survive, melancholy had become a fashion, and 
the tragic story an almost invariable convention. Sepulchres and 
separation made the themes, except when the verses were heavily 
and grotesquely comic. 

Many of these songs—and there are literally thousands of them 
still in existence—were the merest improvisations. Then, as now, 
the Argentine guitar-player could find words, metre, rhyme, for 
his themes at a moment’s notice. His facility is still astonishing. 
The modern singer of his type, performer at small cafés in Buenos 
Aires as well as in the provinces, will name every person in the 
room, and dedicate a couplet or so to each, without premeditation 
or faltering. Obviously this fecundity does not indicate a very 
polished or balanced lyric, but judged even as verse the results 
are surprisingly good. 

There are other songs, however, many of them traditional, 
whose words have been passed down and have achieved a verbal 
economy and a certain grace of diction in this purifying process. 
Arturo Schianca, whose book “‘ Historia de la Musica Argentina ”” 


is for the most part a pretentious and egotistical piece of work, 
has in this respect been discriminating, and quotes four stanzas 
of a song which has all the exuberance and fantasy of the truest 
traditional verse, and is as delightful as our own nursery rhymes. 
I will quote ten lines of it in the original gauchesca Spanish and 
make a rough translation, in the hope that some of its freshness 
may be conveyed : 


Cuando en el agua se escriba 

y la tierra crie pejes, 

cuando de anos se hagan meses, 
y de los siglos se hagan dias, 
cuando Dios hablando diga 
que el mar se muere de sé, 

que tiene que perecer 

aun cuando mucho le llueva, 
cuando todo esto suceda 

te he de dejar de querer. 


When the water is written upon 
And the earth grows fish, 

When the years are made months, 
And the centuries made days, 
When God, speaking, says 

That the sea must die of thirst, 
That it must perish 

Even when there is much rain, 
When all this happens 

I shall cease to love you. 


Perhaps the courageous use of bizarre imagery in that will give 
some idea of the irresponsibility and effectiveness of these verses. 
This one is little more than typical. All over the Cuyo provinces 
are found songs which at times astound the listener by the skill 
and originality with which their words have been conceived. 

But besides the crude spontaneous verses contrived for the 
occasion and forgotten next day, and besides these traditional 
lyrics which have survived by their own virtue, this form has 
actually tempted several real poets of the country to use it as a 
medium. There is the classic Martin Fierro, a poem of over seven 
thousand lines written by José Hernandez in the last century, and 
recently, incidentally, translated into English. The whole thing, 
epic in its scope and conception, is written in the form of a gaucho 
song which might be sung to the guitar. Its opening words, “* Here 
I set myself to sing,” are indication enough of its purpose. And 
there are also the works of Nicolas Granada, whose Cartas Gauchas 
are in much the same vein. 

So that it may be seen that the verses of Argentine songs, though 
many of them have been no more than verbiage as fatuous as that 
of modern fox-trots, have more claim to serious consideration than 
most of such wording. They have a vitality which is discernible 
even in their most melancholy stanzas, and an elasticity which 
has enabled them to preserve their character through all the 
conventions. 

There is no need to translate the name of the best-known type 
of Argentine song—the Triste. This is closely related to the 
Bolivian and Peruvian yaravi ; indeed, it is hard to draw a line 
between them. The Triste, as its name implies, tells exclusively of 
lost love, disenchantment, separation, misfortune—themes, as we 
have observed, very dear to the gaucho. But it is of irregular metre, 
and varies to such an extent that it often escapes all category 
except this one, which applies to its theme rather than to its form. 
It is sung, of course, to the guitar, and conveys a pining, heart- 
sick but very melodious melancholy. Sung at night, as one often 
hears it, with only the red embers of a dying fire to turn the 
singer’s face ruddy under the brim of his black hat, it seems to 
lose all the banality of its words, ceases to be artificial or maudlin, 
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and really succeeds in giving expression to the sense of tender 
moroseness which the infinite levels of the pampas are apt to 
induce in one. Then its very sentimentalities become sincere and 
its long, mournful cadences true and apposite. But the words of 
it, when they dre printed and read in the cold light of day, are 
overburdened with the misery that they try to interpret. 

A more definable form is that of the Vidala. In so far as it is 
permissible to classify a Triste as a song of lamentation, it is correct 
to say that a Vidala is a love song, or at least a chant of friendship, 
admiration or courtship. In the Province of Buenos Aires it is 
distinguishable from the Vidalita as having lines of eight feet, 
while the Vidalita has six ; but this differentiation is not universal 
or absolute. 

The name comes from the use of the expression ‘“‘ Mi vida! ” 
(“* My life! ”), and its diminutives, as a term of endearment, and 
the following quatrain, in which the word is used both as an 
endearing address and as the name of the song, is explicit : 

Cuando tomo la guitarra 
Me acuerdo de mi vidita, 
que me sabia decir 
—Cantame una vidalita. 


When I take up the guitar 
I remember “ My Life,” 
Who knew how to say 

** Sing me a Vidalita.” 


The Vidala, or Vidalita, though its purpose is courtship, does not 
escape from the melancholy of all this music. The guitar is made 
to yearn, and the words are full of wistfulness and longing, while 
the use of the Caja adds a suggestion of fatefulness to the music. 

If we are -to accept the distinction mentioned above between 
Vidala and Vidalita, we must realize that with it go certain other 
differences. The Vidala, with its longer lines, is more to the purpose 
of the heartsick, while the Vidalita can be livelier. Both are used 
at carnival time. 

These songs are the truest expression of the gaucho nature. 
Some of them are quite exquisite love-poems, as fresh and 
spontaneous as our own Elizabethan lyrics. They are among the 
most ancient of the Argentine arts, their history going back, 
through untraceable complications, perhaps to the Peruvian 
settler, perhaps to some forgotten European song-form. But for 
two hundred years or more they have been known and loved on 
the pampas, and in the last decade scores of them have been 
rescued from obscurity by such men as Andres Chazarreta and 
Ismael Moreno, who spend their lives in the search and tran- 
scription of these melodies. It is good to realize that Argentina 
is gathering these riches before it is too late. Another few years 
of the invasion of provincial towns by the cinema, of road-making 
and rail-making in the interior, of the disintegration of gaucho 
tradition before the advance of wire-fencing, corrugated iron, 
emigrant labour, foreign exploitation, and all the other gimcrack 
weapons of the century, and these songs would have been lost 
irrecoverably. 

In the Cuyo region the most characteristic music is that of the 
Tonadas, gaucho songs written more or less in the time of the 
Zamba, the regional dance, though sometimes they combine 6-8, 
3-4, and 2-4 time. Such are the intricacies and effectiveness of 
their construction that it seems incredible they should have 
been achieved by natural composers who had no notion of the 
theory of music. For these the art of guitar-playing reaches its 
very apex, and if the instrument loses its popularity there will be 
no means of preserving them. 

The Cifra is one of the oldest song-types and has existed in the 
River Plate regions from the times of the earliest settlement. It 
is directly traceable to Andaluzian airs brought over by the first 
colonists, and it consists of versified and sung repartee between 
two performers who are allowed eight lines apiece in which to 
contrive a reply. It is remarkable proof of the facility in extem- 
porising which the criollo has always possessed, for a Cifra would 
last a long time, charged always with heavy-handed humour. 
But not always did it end amicably, for a joke too personal, a 
reference too pointed, often meant that the guitar was abandoned 
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as a means of retort, and other weapons found. But the music of 
the song was gentle and gracious, in 3-4 time. 
The Angelito, a song found in Santiago del Estero, appears to 


‘have but one origin and use. There is an immemorial custom jy 


the country to make the most impressive ‘* wakes ” for childrep 
who die before they are five years old. Such children are called 
angelitos, and the song with which they are mourned has taken 
their name. There is only one known lyric for this, which js 
invariably used, and itself dates back to the eighteenth century o 
earlier. It opens with an introduction in waltz time, but the song 
itself resembles the Vidala. 

The Estilo, on the other hand, has much in common with ‘the 
Triste, though it treats of a variety of subjects, not alway 
melancholy. And the Baguala, from the province of Salta, has a 
more patriotic motive. 

All this classification must be a little arbitrary, wher it js 
remembered that the singer-composer himself only vaguely 
follows some model or other, and trusts to his own inventivenes, 
his sense of music, and his guitar, to get his effects. But it serve 
to give some idea of the variety of these songs. Of their beauty 
and vitality it is only possible to bear witness, leaving the proof 
for those who care to find it. Personally, when I remember hearing 
an Argentine sing to a guitar on a flawless night of early summer 
far out in the camp, I know that it was one of the most moving 
things in life. It was utterly without artifice or science, it was as 
homely and simple as a green field, and yet it was as sombre and 
stirring as breaking waves at night. 

These songs will live. 


LIST OF RECORDS 


Estilo. El Lunar. Solo. Sung to guitar accompaniment by 
Manuel Acosta. Gato. Petronila. Calchagrin Duet to guitar 
accompaniment. Sung by Acosta-Villafane. Victor 38020-A. 

Cancié6n Criolla. Mananita. Sung by Hugo Gutierrez to 
guitar accompaniment. Cancién de Cufia. Duerme. Sung by 
Hugo Gutierrez to guitar accompaniment. Victor 38024—A. 

Polka Cancién. La Ofrenda de la Novievita Correntina. Sung 
by Felix Perez Cardosa. Victor 37976—A. 

Tonada. Flores del Valle. Sung by Acosta-Villafane with 
guitar accompaniment. Baileciota. Sunky Patian. Sung by 
Acosta-Villafane to guitar accompaniment. Victor 37981-A. 

Zamba. Ladrona de Corazones. Sung by La Negra Tucumana. 
Chacarera. Par Culpa de lina Partina. Sung by La Negra 
Tucumana. Victor 38003-A. 

Cancién Bolero. Portenita Mia. 
Victor 38018-A. 

Vals Criollo. 
Victor 38023-B. 


Sung by Pedro Vargas. 


Alzame en tus Brazos. Sung by Hector Palacios. 





A fascinating new book—Now Ready 


PENCIL PORTRAITS 
CONCERT CELEBRITIES 


By Hilda Wiener 


This is a book that will be treasured by all concert-goers. It portrays in 

a remarkable collection of pencil drawings the spirit of the concert hall 

and the vivid personalities of many of its most famous figures. Descriptive 

biographies by Mr. D. Millar Craig add a further interest to a book that 
will prove a source of lasting pleasure. 211 pp. 25/- net. 


From a bookseller, or 25/6 post free from 
PITMAN, Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Collectors’ Corner 


Collectors’ Corner, started nearly nine years ago by “ Piccolo,” 
and carried on for the last six years by P. G. Hurst, has perhaps 
served its purpose of co-ordinating and stimulating the discovery 
and preservation of old records of artistic and historical value, 
and of deciding the rarity and importance of them. Below will 
be seen Mr. P. G. Hurst’s suggestion of a Collectors’ Magazine. 
Meanwhile it would be a pity if there were any lapse of con- 
tinuity, and our columns are open for all communications, whether 
questions or exchange offers, that anybody wants to make. 

In fact, it may be a good thing to combine the numerical form 
of the old Notes and Queries which earlier readers will remember 
with the informative style of Collectors’ Corner which Mr. Hurst 
has been so ably preparing for us month after month. 

It should be made quite clear that all collectors are urged to 
write to Mr. Hurst if they favour the idea of starting a Collectors’ 
Magazine and to address all queries and comments and offers 
of exchange to THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a Soho Square, London, 
W.1, marking their envelopes C.C. 


A Little Brother 

Enthusiastically we welcome the pro- 
mising new periodical Music in Schools. 
Roaming through its first number, one 
has the illusion at times of wandering 
into [HE GRAMOPHONE ; and what could 
be pleasanter than that ? 

It is a wonderful sixpennyworth for 
teachers and others, edited by Dr. 
Harvey Grace, with our own W. R. A. 
amongst its contributors. A fraternal 
salute to the bantling ! 


Pencil Portraits of Concert 
Celebrities 

Hilda Wiener’s concert sketches were 
all made actually during performance 
and are remarkable for their life and 
movement. They are now published 
by Sir Isaac Pitman, with short bio- 
graphical sketches of the artists by D. Millar Craig, and make a 
delightful book of entertainment. In 1919 Madame Wiener 
exhibited in London studies of war types in Belgium and England 
which made a sensation. These vivid portraits will enchant all 
music lovers, who need not be daunted by the price of the book, 
25s. It is worth twice as much. 


Darts 


Do our readers play darts ? An admirable handbook on the 
fascinating game has appeared in the office, for which our con- 
tributor Rupert Croft-Cooke is responsible. This little book 
should be in every home (Geoffrey Bles, 2s. 6d.). 


An Offer 


A kind reader offers 1935 and 1936 volumes of THE GRAMOPHONE 
in excellent condition to whoever applies first for them to this 
office. No charge except postage. 





COLLECTORS’ CORNER. Will everybody interested 
in formation of Collectors’ Magazine write at once to 
P. G. Hurst, Isted Rise, Meopham. 


This letter reached its intended destination. Guess who 
received it ! 











Mr. Brayne 
Reginald Brayne, who indexed the early numbers of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, is leaving the gramophone trade this month. 
After fourteen years in the business, seven of which were spent 
with E.M.G. as business and advertising manager, he is taking up 
an important post at Nottingham, which is a matter for regret to 
everyone except Messrs. W. Hollins & Co., his new firm. 


Coronation Song Book 


The Oxford University Press issues a charming little book of 
songs suitable not only to the Coronation but to the spirit of the 
year. ‘‘ This England,” the setting by Thomas Wood of Shake- 
speare’s lines from “‘ Richard II,” and Henley’s “‘ England, my 
England ” (Gordon Slater) are among the eleven songs included 
in this good 8d. worth. The piano edition is 2s. 


Plainchant 

The Oxford University Press is publishing ‘‘ The Interpretation 
of Plainchant: A Preliminary Study,” 
by the Rev. Alec Robertson (A. R.). His 
treatment of the subject, as we should 
expect, is highly original—as well as 
authoritative. There are 660 musical 
illustrations and the price is 5s. 


A Friend Indeed 


As a result of our appeal under this 
heading in the February number for 
unwanted records and instruments, all 
those who applied for Mr. Churchill’s gift 
have received parcels of records. One 
reader, Mr. L. Ritchie, of Derby, will, 
by the time he reads this notice, have 
received an H.M.V. portable gramo- 
phone which is the timely gift of 
another reader, Mr. E. Vining, of Chapel 
Allerton, Leeds. It is significant of the goodwill of readers that 
Mr. Vining first had the portable completely overhauled before 
sending it to us for allocation. May it give long and useful 
service and unending pleasure to the recipient. 

Will all those who have so kindly responded to our appeal 
accept our very best thanks. And in the meantime—more, 
please. 


Decca Crystallizes 


The merging of the recording interests of the Decca Record Co. 
and the Crystalate Gramophone Record Manufacturing Co. on 
the initiative of Mr. E. R. Lewis, Decca chief, is a logical solution 
of a situation which recent developments have created, and no 
time has been wasted in reissuing the Vocalion records of the 


last Fred Astaire film under Brunswick labels. The fusion means 
that an astonishing array of first-class dance bands and stars of 
contemporary night life is under one control in future, and if we 
raise our hats, not for the first time, to the galvanic genius of 
Mr. E. R. Lewis we note with satisfaction that Mr. Roy Warnford- 
Davis of Crystalate has been elected to the Board of Decca and 
that the provincial depots of Crystalate will in future act as 
wholesale distributors of all the records made by Decca. From 
the earliest days of THE GRAMOPHONE, the steady support of the 
Crystalate Company has been highly appreciated. 
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New American Recording Venture Launched 

To-day, April 1, Irving Mills, one of America’s most prominent 
and influential dance band and “ popular ” artists impresarios, 
issues from New York the first supplement of records produced 
by a new recording concern inaugurated and controlled by 
himself. 

The repercussions this will have in the English market may 
be greater than many at the moment realize. Mr. Mills has 
already signified his intention of visiting London shortly to 
arrange for the marketing of his concern’s wares in this country. 
He has two courses open to him—one to set up here his own 
pressing factory and distributing and selling organization ; the 
other to appoint one of our existing record - manufacturing 
concerns his concessionaires. 

The first course must be expensive. 

Nor is the second course likely to be too easy. 

THE GRAMOPHONE awaits developments with the utmost 
interest. 


The Prison Gramophone 


Some three years ago a competition was announced in these 
columns which had an interesting sequel. A valuable set of 
Wagner records was offered to the competitor who wrote the best 
letter supporting a claim. 

Without hesitation, the judges awarded the prize to the writers 
of a letter from Parkhurst Convict Station. The men had a 
gramophone but lacked records, several of them were fond of 
Wagner, many others had heard no music of any kind for years 
—did we think their claim good ? 

We did, and the gist of the letter appeared in our columns, 


SOCIETY 


BACH ORGAN SOCIETY, VOLUME TWO 


Chorale Preludes. Organist: Dr. Albert Schweitzer. 
Col. (seven 12 in. in album, with notes, £2 2s. od.). 
For the Second Volume of the Bach Organ Society Dr. 
Schweitzer has made a selection from the Chorale Preludes of 
which I give the titles and sources below. 


Christum wir sollen loben schon ; Christus, der uns selig macht; 

Da Jesus an dem Kreuze stund; O Mensch, bewein’ detn’ Siinde 

gross; Christ lag in Todesbanden; Erschienen ist der herrliche Tag. 

“ Little Organ Book.” 

An Wasserfliissen Babylon; Jesus Christus, unser Heiland ; 

O Lamm Gottes, unschuldig ; Schmiicke dich, 0 liebe Seele. Eighteen 

Chorale Preludes. 

Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier; Sei gegriisset, Fesu giitig. Mis- 
cellaneous Chorale Preludes. 

The setting of Jesus Christus, unser Heiland is the one with the 
canto firmo in the pedals: of Liebster Fesu the coloratura one in 
G major: and only the eleventh, and last, variation of the Chorale 
Variations, Sei gegriisset, is played. The booklet has an essay on 
the religious aspect of the Chorale Preludes, explains the origin 
and purpose of the “ Little Organ Book,” and contains notes on 
each prelude. 

Bach did not create the various forms of the Chorale Prelude 
but took them over from Pachelbel, BGhm and Buxtehude. 
Where he differs from and surpasses his predecessors is that with 
him the Chorale Prelude becomes not a musical variation on a 
tune but a religious meditation. His music is born both of the 
chorale melody and the text, and he is concerned to illustrate 
the general underlying emotion of the text, or to follow it line 
by line, or to seize upon certain words or phrases and their 
special significance to him. 

This Bach does by the use of a tonal language—an apparatus 
of musical motives—which represents emotional states or is 
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meeting with general approval. Now comes a third chapter jn 
the story. The following poem, written at the time, has been 
three years on its way here. The outcast men could have expressed 
their gratitude in no better way. If confirmation of our com. 
petition award were needed, here it is: 


Voices—from two pasts 


For stage, a grimy sordid room, 

For orchestra the clank of chains. 

Lighting effects—the prison gloom 

Where, miming manhood’s poor remains, 
The grey-faced actors moved, and spoke 

In dreary monotone, 

Or shrank and frowned, or whispered round 
A silent gramophone. 


A thousand nights (that dreary scene 
Was well-rehearsed !) the play went on, 
Till suddenly—the air was clean, 
The prison cold and gloom were gone 
While Siegfried and the Valkyrie 
Broke through the bars above, 
To share the pains and wear the chains 
And sing of Life and Love. 
James LEO PHELAN, 


Address Wanted 


Would Mr. R. C. Archer, whose letter appeared in the corre- 
spondence column of our February issue, let us have his present 
address as a letter awaits him at this office ? 


ISSUES 


frankly pictorial: and his immense genius makes of his tonal 
meditations a perfect artistic whole. It will be seen that the 
programme of the ordinary organ recital is no place for an art 
so intimate as this, for in these preludes we enter into the closest 
relations with the innermost spirit of Bach. That spirit, again, 
will elude the modern “ concert ” organ and the player who is 
bent upon a display of virtuosity. But in Dr. Schweitzer and 
the Silbermann organ which he chose for recording in Strasbourg 
there is the ideal combination of one who deeply understands 
the workings of Bach’s mind and interprets it on an instrument 
which approximates to those upon which Bach himself played. 


I am familiar with the criticisms usually made of Schweitzer’s 
playing. Many other organists have more brilliance and facility 
of technique ; his tempo may be felt—in these days of speed in 
all things—to be somewhat slow, his part-playing sometimes 
rather humpy ; but over and above these small points he does 
give us the whole of Bach without fuss or ostentation. And 
for a man who can do that we can forgive, surely, some small 
imperfections. 

As a matter of fact in these recordings Dr. Schweitzer is at 
the top of his form and evidently completely at home on the 
beautiful organ of his choice. The mellow tone of the diapason 
and flute tone is a constant joy, as is the general blending of tone 
on the organ, and it is only when the full organ is used—as in 
Erschienen ist der herrliche Tag—that the ear is at all jarred. 


There is a fine pedal reed used in Jesus Christus, unser Heiland 
which causes the canto firmo to stand out just sufficiently from the 
rich material above it: and the pedal department is good almost 
throughout. Schweitzer’s deep knowledge of the music is shown 
by his beautifully clear treatment of those preludes in which 
Bach uses one or more characteristic motives. Thus in O Mensch, 
bewein’ dein’ Siinde gross the motive of grief appears only twice, 
woven into the coloratura tune, but it is exquisitely emphasized 
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L’ANTHOLOGIE SONORE VOLUME 2 ? 


MONODIES ITALIENNES vers 1625 (Monteverdi. Manzoli). Sung by 
M. Max Meili. Disque No. 21. 


GOLDEN SONATA (Purcell). MM. J. Pasquier et Ferret, violins ; MM. R. 


Gerlin et E. Pasquier, basse continue. Disque No. 22. 


CANTATA No. 189. Meine Seele riihmt und preist (J. S. Bach). Sung by 
M. Max Meili. Disque No. 23. 


ADIEU A MON CLAVICORDE (K. P. E. Bach). Minuet, Polonaise, Menuet, 
aa, Choral (J. S. Bach). M. Erwin Bodky, clavicorde. Disque 
No. 24. 


MUSIQUE POUR CUIVRES (Giovanni Gabrieli). Sonata pianeforte, 
Canzona a six Cornets, Trombones, Violons et Altos. Disque No. 25. 

QUATUOR EN MINEUR (G. P. Telemann). Flite, Violon, Violoncelle et 

Clavecin. Disque No. 26. 

MOTET (J. Brasart). Sung by Mme. Lina Dauby. Musique instrumentale 
vers 1500. (a) Pierre de la Rue ; (b) Jacob Obrecht. La Société Pro Musica 
Antiqua de Bruxelles. Disque No. 27. 

TROIS CONCERTS SPIRITUELS (H. Schiitz). Psaume 40, M. Max Meili. 
Psaumes 52 et 111, Mme. Suter-Moser, MM. Max Meili et Le Marc’hadour. 
Disque No. 28. 

OCCHI PERCHE PIANGETE (A. Steffani). Mme. J. Peretti, soprano ; 
Mlle. M. Vhita, contralto ; M. R. Gerlin, clavecin. Disque No. 29. 

CINQUIEME PIECE DE CLAVECIN EN CONCERT (Rameau). Violon, 
Viole de Gamba et Clavecin. Disque No. 30. 


MESSE DITE DU SACRE DE CHARLES V, 1364 (G. de Machault). 
Credo, Sanctus, Agnus, Ite. Les Paraphonistes de Saint-Jean des Matines. 
Disques 31 et 32. 


LE CLAVECIN ITALIEN APRES 1700. Toccata, Fuga en Ré Majeur 
(Scarlatti). Sarabande, Canzona (A. Zipoli). M. R. Gerlin, clavecin. 
Disque No. 33. 

CHANT GREGORIEN D’AVANT L’AN 1000. Respons-Graduel et Alleluia. 
Les Paraphonistes de Saint-Jean des Matines. Disque No. 34. 


KYRIE DE LA MESSE SE LA FACE AY PALE. Alma Redemptoris Mater 
(Dufay). La Société Pro Musica Antiqua de Bruxelles. Disque No. 35. 


AIRS DE COUR ET CHANSONS AU LUTH ET MUSIQUE POUR LUTH. 
Mlle. M. Vhita, contralto ; M. H. Leeb, luth. Disque No. 36. 

CONCERTO POUR VIOLON, ORCHESTRE ET CLAVECIN (Vivaldi). 
M. Jean Fournier, violon. Disque No. 37. 

MEME CONCERTO DE A. VIVALDI. Transcrit pour clavecin par J. S. 
Bach. M. R. Gerlin, clavecin. Disque No. 38. 

RONDEAUX DU XV¢ SIECLE (A. de Lantins, G. Binchois, G. de Paris). 
Chant: Mme. L. Dauby, Mile. H. Guermant, M. F. Anspach. Disque No. 39. 


MUSIQUE INSTRUMENTALE EN ESPAGNE AU XVIe SIECLE (Diego 
Ortiz, Luis Milan). Gambe et Clavecin. Disque No. 40. 
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MUSIC LOVERS’ RECORDS- 


HANDEL che “CONCERTI GROSSI” 
Peters Edition, Opus 6, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. Boyd Neel and The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 
X119 to X124 with Album and Descriptive Note by Walter Yeomans, 30/- 
HANDEL nee “ CONCERTI GROSSI” 
Peters Edition, Opus 6, Nos. 4, 5 and 6. Boyd Neel and The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 
X125 to X131 with Album and Descriptive Note by Walter Yeomans, 35/- 
PURCELL ee i - — . “™DIDO AND AENEAS” 
Complete Opera Dent edition. Under the artistic direction of Hubert J. Foss. Conducted by Clarence Raybould 


X101 to X107 with Album and Booklet, 35/- 
PURCELL i S : .. “THE GOLDEN SONATA ” : ba .. _K778—12’ 2/6 


” ‘Jean “‘Pouguet and Frederick Grinke (violins), Boris Ord (harpsichord) j 
PURCELL oa tA ; ‘ “ SONATA No. 3 IN A MINOR”... : - .. K80q—12” 2/6 
"ein Fonenet and Frederick Grinke (violins), Boris Ord (harpsichord) 

PURCELL ‘a ph vee : “* AYRES FOR THE THEATER ” : oe Ae .. K612—12” 2/6 

“Anthony Bernard and The London Chamber Orchestra 
WALTON i i * SYMPHONY ” 

Sir Hamilton Harty and The London Symphony Orchestra 
X108 to X113 with Album and Descriptive Leaflet by Edwin Evans, 30 - 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS - “A LONDON SYMPHONY ” 
Sir Henry J. W ‘ood and The Queen’s Hall Orchestra. Leader: George Stratton 
X114 to X118 with Album and Leaflet by Percy A. Scholes, 25 - 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS js * FANTASIA ON A THEME BY TALLIS ” K815/816—12” 2/6 each 
The Boyd Neel String Orchestra. Leader: Louis Willoughby. Conducted by Boyd Neel 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS “THE WASPS OVERTURE ” and “ FANTASIA ON GREENSLEEVES ” 

Sir Henry J. Wood and The Queen’s Hall Orchestra 

K821/822—12” 2/6 each 
BLISS .. is - — .. “CLARINET QUINTET ” 
Frederick Thurston and The Griller String Quartet 
K780 783 with Portfolio and Descriptive Notes by Eric Blom, 10 - 

WIMOEK .. «.. HR . ®CAPRIOL SUITE” iit as 

‘Anthony Bernard and The London Chamber Orchestra 
WARLOCK es ae 7 .. © CORPUS CHRISTI CAROL ” : a se .. K827—12" 2/6 

* A CORNISH CHRISTMAS CAROL ” 
The B.B.C. Chorus directed by Leslie Woodgate 


HOLST .. me a - $ : “ST. PAUL’S SUITE” .. - o F5365 6—10” 1/6 each 
‘Boyd Neel and The Boyd Neel Orchestra 
HOLST .. — ~N .. ™ THIS HAVE I DONE FOR MY TRUE LOVE” .. im .. K841—12" 2/6 
* WASSAIL SONG ” 
The B.B.C. Chorus directed by Leslie Woodgate 
ELGAR .. a i * INTRODUCTION AND ALLEGRO FOR STRINGS ” K775/6—12” 2/6 each 
Boyd Neel and The Boyd Neel String Orchestra 


ELGAR .. Ss i 34 : .. “ENIGMA VARIATIONS ” “i Ka K837/40—12” 2/6 each 
” Sir Henry J. Wood and The Queen’s Hall Orchestra 


“AT THE COURT OF FREDERICK THE GREAT ” 
(L. M. G. Arntzenius, translated S. E, Reynolds) 
Musica Antiqua 
Speakers: N. Dainton, C. Barrett, N. Angier, H. Sarton. Directed by Nicholas Roth 
X154 6 Complete with Art Portfolio and Descriptive Note by W. R. Anderson, 15/- 

A dramatized version, based upon historical fact, of the memorable occasion when 
Johann Sebastian Bach met Frederick the Great. The first time that music and 
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jn the playing. In the great prelude Jesus Christus, unser Heiland 
—played rather too quickly—to conform to the time limit ?— 
and in the last section of O Lamm Gottes the four themes used in 
each are again most clearly exposed. Da Jesus is played rather 
too quickly and the pedal part might have stood out more clearly. 
Mr. Downs was more successful in his recording with a heavier 
pedal and darker toned registration. The one failure, however, 
is Christus, der uns selig macht, in which not only is the marcato 
pedal canon lost—it is far too faint—but the music has not the 
relentless urge it requires. It is music with all the realism of 
one of the Calvarys seen in South Germany. 

Purchasers of this volume—I hope they will be many—-should 
also get Vol. XX of the Novello edition of Bach’s Organ Works, 
which contains the words (English and German) and music of 
all the chorales he uses in the preludes. 

Reading and hearing these they will enter more fully into 
the poignant and uplifting beauty of this most lovely music. 

A. R. 


THE HAYDN STRING QUARTET SOCIETY, 
VOLUME SIX 
C Major, Op. 1, No. 6; E Major, Op. 54, No. 3; A Major, 
Op. 55, No. 1; G Major, Op. 64, No. 4. Pro Arte 
Quartet. H.M.V. Seven records in album with booklet, 
42S.). 

It is indeed a joy that the gloomy forebodings of Cecil Gray 
that Volume Five would prove to be the last one issued by 
the Haydn String Quartet Society have not been realized: but 
it appears that the reprieve depends upon the reception accorded 
to this volume. I regret extremely that the last-minute appear- 
ance of the records makes it impossible to do more than briefly 
indicate its contents. It is a treasure house of delights. 
Volume Five closed with the lovely late F major Quartet, Op.77, 
No. 2. This volume opens with the youthful C major Quartet, 
No. 6, from Op. 1. In it, as Mr. Gray says, ‘‘ we have something 
of the same awe and excitement with which the explorer nears 
the source of a great river.”” It is a most engaging little work 
and its movements occupy no more than the two sides of a twelve- 
inch record. The Adagio, a violin solo with a pizzicato accom- 
paniment, provides one of the few instances, all in the earlier 
quartets, in which Haydn makes use of the mute. 

The next Quartet in E major, Op. 54, No. 3 isamongst the greatest. 
The annotator’s description of the phrases of the Slow Movement 
being ‘‘ as richly loaded with decorations as General Goering ” 
is very happy, but there is a perceptible charm in this rococo 
movement in which, some think, the General is lacking! The 
Scotch-snap Minuet is an outstanding example of Haydn’s 
never-failing resource in this type of movement. Follows the 
A Major, Op. 55, No. 1, which scales greater heights still. Here 
the Slow Movement, a lovely one, is cast in rondo form and the 
Final Movement, though beginning as an orthodox rondo, turns 
surprisingly into a double fugue : and then returns to the orthodox 
path again. The Trio is noteworthy—after a not more than 
ordinary minuet (for Haydn !) for the exceptionally high writing 
for the first violin (again found in Op. 64, No. 6). In the last 
quartet in the volume, Op. 64, No. 4, in G Major we find magni- 
ficently organized First and Last Movements which overshadow 
in importance the Second and Third Movements. Thus the 
situation in the early C major is reversed and, as Mr. Gray says, 
“nothing could more clearly show the nature and significance 
of Haydn’s development in his string quartets. 

Of the playing of the Pro Arte Quartet one can only write in 
terms of the highest praise. Here is the perfection of ensemble. 
Not often before has the leader evidenced such continuous beauty 
of tone and finish, qualities in which the other players fully share. 
The recording deserves no less praise. Long ago Compton 
Mackenzie spoke of the sanity of Haydn’s music. It spells 
unbelievable peace to be able to leave this mad world, if only 
for a while, and recover in these inspired pages—the work of a 
man who had faith—a sense of proportion, a sense of certainty 
that all will be well, however dark the present outlook be. 

A. R. 
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THE MOZART OPERA SOCIETY, VOLUME EIGHT 


Don Giovanni (from Finch’ han dal vino to Vedrai, carino). H.M.V. 
Seven records in album with booklet (42s.). 


The first volume of Don Giovanni was noticed last month. It 
ends at Dalla sua pace. From this point the second volume, now 
issued, continues the opera without a cut to the end of Act 2, 
scene 1. The Italian text and a prose translation are given, as 
usual, in the accompanying booklet, together with a running 
commentary of the customary type and an introductory essay 
entitled ‘‘ Don Giovanni ; time, place and action.” 

It has been necessary to dissect the score into forty-six parts to 
record the entire opera, so it is surprising and very gratifying to 
find how seldom a “‘ turn over ”’ occurs at an unfortunate place. 
Only two or three breaks are really awkward (and they could not 
have been avoided save by making cuts or increasing the number 
of recordings and giving occasional short measure). One occurs 
in this volume with Batti, batti, where it is necessary to change the 
record to reach the concluding section Pace, pace, 0 vita mia. 

Taken as a whole this middle third of the opera is rather better 
sung than the first third (in which the faults are neither 
numerous nor serious). In particular, Signor Baccaloni has no 
chance to display his chief vocal weakness and Luise Helletsgruber 
is more at home with the music. The performance is full of life ; 
the recitativo secco undoubtedly helps to create the illusion of a 
stage performance and in my view quite justifies its inclusion. 
The principals clearly realize the nature of their assumed char- 
acters and convey the impression of being good actors and 
actresses as well as admirable singers. Here I would like to pay 
a tribute to Mr. Henderson, to whom I was not very kind last 
month. He has not a great deal to sing and he is still as British as 
ever, but his Masetto is conceived on the right lines. This jealous 
rustic is no mere dummy; he has quite a definite personality. 

There is a little of the Anglo-Saxon in Mr. Brownlee’s Giovanni. 
He has a vigorous, forceful personality when, with Meta di voi qua 
vadano, he coolly dictates instructions to Masetto and his friends. 
He serenades in an unconvincing manner, as if this effeminate 
pastime were foreign to his nature; though the plain, non- 
traditional shaping of Deh vieni alla finestra was probably dictated 
by the conductor. Yet his singing is always enjoyable. For devil- 
may-care gaiety and reckless abandon his Finch’ han dal vino will 
not easily be excelled. 

It is an ungrateful and perhaps ungracious task to search for 
points to criticize in a performance of such all-round merit. It is 
much more pleasant to praise than blame; to praise, for instance, 
Miss Audrey Mildmay for the naturalness of her Zerlina and the 
charm and neatness of her Batti, batti and Vedrai, carino, both of 
which are admirably suited to her voice. A good deal of the music 
in this volume is probably recorded now for the first time ; 
certainly, so far as adequate recording is concerned. Records of 
the utterly dissimilar but equally beautiful trios Protegga il giusto 
cielo and Ah taci, ingiusto core were long overdue. Lovers of Don 
Giovanni should now be impatient to receive the concluding 
volume. Pee Fs Be 
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AND FIRST REVIEWS 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 


ORCHESTRAL 
COLUMBIA 


Lendon Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Overture to 
The Merry Wives of Windsor (Nicolai). Columbia 
LX596 (12 in., 6s.). 

Yet again! This is a nap for the Beecham hand, which (to mix 
metaphors as well as the conductor mixes colour ingredients) is 
as a rule delightfully light with pastry—though not quite 
eminently so here. You may like that opening statement taken 
so slowly, or prefer it a bit brisker. No matter if the butter is 
spread rather thick—the music, I think, affectionately asks for an 
extra dab. In the succeeding part, the lightness seems a trifle 
sacrificed to solidness. Beecham sparkles less than usual. Detail 
is always beautifully clear in this warm (not red-hot) recording, 
which takes away none of the glow in the playing, and so ranks 
high. Yet I should have liked still more fizz in the drink. Nicolai 
died at a month under thirty-nine (he was almost exactly contem- 
porary with Chopin). Need he be so completely a one-work (or 
rather, one-extract) man ? I cannot tell more about his music 


than the reference books say, but it seems likely that one or two 
overtures to the other operas he wrote (“in the prevailing taste 
of the day ”?) might be worth looking up. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 
Kreisler and London Philharmonic Orchestra (Barbirolli) : 
Violin Concerto (Beethoven). H.M.V. DB2927-32 (12 in., 
eleven sides, 33s.). 
The music came out in 1806, the same year as the Fourth, and 
a short time before Coriolanus (but the Fifth had been begun in 
1805). Kreisler’s earlier recording was with the Berlin State 
Opera, under Blech. The art of this great violinist, now sixty-two, 
ought to be well preserved, as a model of often superlative beauty. 
His playing of the slow movement I have always thought as near 
the perfection of heavenliness as this old earth is likely to furnish. 
There is, indeed, something wonderful in the whole work—even 
in the finale, about which I was perhaps a trifle hard, when I 
said that now and again I wished to go away without it. That is 
only because the slow movement so satisfies the heart that one 
wants the dream never to fade. There is, time and again, the 
triumph of gentleness—right from the opening notes, with that 
so unusual timpani start. How strong and comforting is the first 
strain, and how arresting, to all who know Beethoven’s quality, 
is the D sharp in bar 10. The outburst, so soon afterwards, is 
another element of surprise. Between them, note the upward 
scale (H.M.V. scale, twenty). The second subject, led in by little 
fiddle repetitions of the outburst-rhythm, and one repetition of 
the drums (forty-one—forty-four), has its own special colour and 
composure. We hear how the violins keep up the five drum beats, 
while the melody is borne up by the wings of the under parts’ 
tripleting. The gentle emphasis, at sixty-nine, on the D sharp’s 
home is pleasant: it rises, here, and forms part of the theme. 
Grandeur and gentleness: few have combined them so finely as 
Beethoven. Their life together is a special quality in this work. 
On side 2 the soloist enters, and I hope there is no one who can 
hear Kreisler without feeling some thrill. How many times has 


he played this music ? Does he feel the same stimulus as ever, in 
its noble life ? Always he applies himself to it with a fine 
breadth: in the early part of the solo work it is easy to tell the 
ripe artist from the unripe—in no work more easy. The recorded 
tone is full of personal power. After the second subject has entered 
(on the violin’s trill) he takes it up in a moment ; note the curious 
effect, between sixty and seventy, of soloist’s broken octaves 
against the orchestral violin-and-viola octaves—the second 
subject, in the minor. The soloist’s peculiar part in ornamentation 
is here expounded. In the slow movement we shall find to what 
power such decorative work can rise, in the extreme simplicity of 
the variation form there adopted. The two movements have, 
then, this powerful element in common. I am very pleased that 
the recording brings out so clearly the strikingly strong, individual 
way of marking the phrases, at the very end of side 2. Kreisler 
has always been—one might say, without wishing to exaggeraie— 
in a very small class of violinists whose ways of fiddle-thought 
have been worth studying seriously. The violin is so easy to make 
effects with: and this concerto contains so much food that by 
effect-making becomes indigestible, even poisonous. 

On side 3, between twenty and thirty, there is a fine moment— 
a swift key-wander, on the drum-stroke rhythm, with the chain 
of shakes above. The orchestra uses now a theme from the earlier 
part, saved for this entry. The tension is kept up, and the large 
proportions of the movement exhibited at their best, through this 
side. On 4, at twelve there is a strange instant, where the key is 
shifted from C to B minor. On this side there are a few misplaced 
notes, which we can regret without losing all pleasure in the 
performance—or failing to say that the side ought to have been 
re-recorded. The long meditation is ended by a burst of glory at 
seventy. 

Kreisler uses his own cadenza (three and a quarter minutes). 
It is long, but, considering the proportions of the movement, not, 
for me, too long. It has plenty of body, and presents a good blend 
of thematic material with decoration, in the general line of the 
music as a whole. Not every violinist can get such full, rich tone 
right away through the compass. I am grateful for having on the 
disc every drop of tonal juice. 

Slow movement.—Side 7. A small band (clarinets, bassoons, 
horns), with muted strings, joins the soloist in musing variations 
on a theme which always stays in the one key, and makes its 
contribution, in this atmosphere of other-worldly calm, by 
decoration—largely as the soloist did in the first movement. At 
twenty-four the horns begin the first variation; the bassoons the 
second (forty-seven). The violin now uses slightly richer motion. 
At seventy-three, the soloist rests, while the strings and wind 
answer each other antiphonally. There is now a transition to a 
new theme, also in G (side 8). This is remarkable, formally, but 
it seems a perfectly natural part of this wonderful meditation. At 
thirty-two the theme is heard again, on plucked strings, the 
soloist decorating. This is extended by a passage of new melody, 
about fifty, which brings in the second theme again (sixty-three). 
This extending passage comes again at the start of side 9, and 
there is a last echo, by the horns, of the main theme, as the scene 
draws in: or rather, the better phrase would be, as we prepare 
for the transformation scene. The short cadenza anticipates the 
rondo subject. The starting motion of this movement is, to my 
mind, on the hefty, even ponderous side. I am not very fond of 
that feeling. As we change from nine to ten we hear the theme 
of passage, and then that of the second subject (eight), first in 
major and then in minor, developed with key facility. Back 
comes No. 1, after one of the best bits of spirited development in 
the work. About forty-three is another subject (C), with a 
Southern darkness in its complexion and accompaniment. Side 11 
sees us at the transition passage, and then subject B follows, with 
a fine big working-up to the cadenza—a part I like as well as 
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anything in the whole. The coda is on the Beethovenian big scale. 
The basses move into A flat, in which key we are, or ought to be, 
surprised to find ourselves. At seventy, after the trill, note the 
reminiscence of the slow movement’s eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth 
and fourteenth notes (third bar—G, E, B, C sharp). Throughout, 
the strength of the playing is richly weighed for the work. A note 
or two out will not kill anybody ; far more important is the 
power, the upstanding style, the lifetime of understanding behind 
it all. Others will play the music more “ brilliantly,”’ as popularly 
the word is understood (it then connotes “ superficially ”). This 
is big-scale, nourishing Beethoven, not afternoon-tea-wafer stuff. 
A lifetime is not too long to take, to know and thoroughly enjoy 
these riches. In colour and fullness-without-noise the discs suit 
my liking first rate. 


*Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky) : Symphony 
No. 1oz, im B flat (Haydn). H.M.V. DB3125, 6, 7 
(12 im., r8s.). 

Very striking, in music and recording. Mind you, the latter 
is on the brisk and burnished, not to say hot, line. What, in 
such case, I chiefly think about is whether the music is of the 
like masterful sort. If it is, I am pleased. The conjunction 
here seems to me justified, very resoniferous though it be ; but 
not throughout. The work, one of the Salomon set, came out 
in 1795, during Haydn’s second English visit. The slow intro- 
duction melody is obviously the idea for the quick part’s first 
tune. Hadow identified this as one of the Croatian-influenced 
themes. Is it not slightly odd, however, that the raggedness 
at bar 4, on the semiquaver D (8, on H.M.V. scale), should have 
passed ? So tiny a fault, yet the last that one would have 
expected from such a fine band. The change of harmony, on 
the repetition of the first phrase, is delightfully a Haydn device : 
doesn’t it make the music seem quite a number of years younger 
—as if it came from well into the 1gth century ? There are lots 
of choice little pleasures like this in Haydn: above all, the 
heartening unexpectednesses of which Tovey writes so finely 
(Tovey is worth anybody’s gold. He, like Haydn, raises your 
heart). Nearly at seventy, after a lively rally developing the 
quaver running figure, comes the second subject (accompanied 
by running footmen), and the exposition is wound up with more 
quavering—but not in the senile sense: no, Sir! Haydn, here, 
well into his sixties, is renewing his athletic youth, and adding 
a lifetime’s easy mastery to it all. ° 

The end of the exposition should not pass without mention 
of the dramatic octave-and-pause device, with its succeeding 
phrase, which we shall find used powerfully again near the end 
of the movement. The development is a little snorter. Once 
you have memorized the three items I have mentioned, you can 
have a lot of fun listening to what happens to them. The best 
bit, for me, is where we think we are—or may be: goodness 
knows which, when Haydn is at play—back at No. 1 (twenty- 
three), but it is in C, and the key ought to be B flat. Enough 
to give one a palpitation! The recapitulation has still more 
devices for us, developing bravely all the way. 

Now, in the slow movement, which is a most curious medita- 
tion, I fear the disc betrays Haydn. Where is the » musing ? 
I am disappointed with the much too massive tone that comes 
from the record. The orchestral colour, which is important 
and unusual in this movement, is partially lost. The rhythmic 
subtleties are all there, however. Yet, as here recorded, the 
movement does not nearly come off, for me. The trio of the 
minuet has a delicious chromatic, operatic-tune melody. .Then 
comes a remarkable finale, in which, as dear old Grove so happily 
said, ‘‘ Sterne was not more witty, or Goldsmith more natural ; 
he is as pointed as Pope, and as graceful as Addison.” Did 
anybody ever get more into one side of a record than Haydn ? 
He seems to glance for an instant, now to Mozart, operatically, 
now to Beethoven ; and always he is himself, as different from 
both as cheese from chalk and cherries. We can hear it is going 
to be a rondo, but I pity anybody who has learned simply 
ABACA for that. Bedevilled by Haydn in two shakes of 
the satanic tail, he is like one pixie-led. Two big moments 
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are the fugueing, which wonderfully tightens up rivets—even 
when they are well turned already—and the coda, where the 
hesitation-tease is in full swing. There are one or two places 
where the brass rather obscures the fiddles’ figuration. I incline 
to think that Boston has not yet found the ideal recording 
conditions for its great orchestra, but I look hopefully to its 
emerging in fine delicacy, as well as in the present almost violent 


colours. 

Edwin Fischer’s Orchestra: Symphony in B flat (K.319) 
(Mozart), and Air from Suite in D (Bach). H.M.V. 
DB3083, 4, 5 (12 in., 18s.). 

Mozart wrote this in 1779, soon after he had gone to the 
Archbishop’s snobbish palace at Salzburg. It is scored for 
strings with oboes, bassoons and horns. The sounds are all much 
more modest than the Boston’s, but perfectly adequate, and one 
can hear the individual colours better. The answering type of 
music is kept up in the second subject, which comes after the 
pause. The treatment is less exciting than Haydn’s, but the 
delicate progress has its own persuasive power: it is persuasion 
rather than surprise or jollity. Suavity is a strong element in 
the development (about fifty). Note, then, the capital effect 
of the brisker, bustling passage near the end of the development, 
and of the side. It is all so smoothly done that one is apt to take 
it too much for granted. Mark what effect the little extra rally 
has, on side two, in recapitulation. Mozart does not have the 
fun that Haydn proposes for himself, in making his recapitu- 
lation so new, but he imagines the most delicate touches of differ- 
ence, even with so tiny a band—a chord, a touch of difference 
in position, and it is done. Compactness is emphasized, in 
recapitulation. I like this recording, so clean and well balanced 
and homogeneous. 

Slow movement.—The strings alone give one of the purest essences 
of Mozart’s spirit. This is reconciling music, perhaps a wee bit 
drily played. Its quality is not easily conveyed, either in words 
or interpreting sound. I think Mr. Fischer keeps it rather too 
matter-of-fact. There is more below the surface than we hear. 
Aspiration ? Probing? Some may not feel more than a 
handsome, quietly reticent melody or two. The middle-section 
thought makes me think of the smiling spirit of Bach leaning 
over Mozart’s shoulder. The minuet, the cheery man-of-the- 
world, combines court graces and bonhomie with a trio of 
quieter thought—like understanding chat at the club. 

Finale.—The gallant air is friskily kept up, rather in Figaro 
fashion, with a measure of pure singing also. In the middle is 
a fresh view of the land, so pleasant for well-fed folk of good 
humour. The return of the earlier matter has a shade of new 
colour here and there, in the easy way which is one of Mozart’s 
best delights, and the end is an operatic rally of the full-wigged 
order. In this movement we can hear the band at its repro- 
duced best. 

The Bach fill-up has already been recorded many times, 
usually as the Air on the G string (which it is of course not, in its 
original form). I like this straight performance, without too 
much emotion. The tone is sufficient for my taste, and Mr. 
Fischer has a right sense of shaping. The feeling is all in the 
music, and any good clean performance, which is recorded with 
simple sincerity, will please anyone who loves Bach, and seeks 
the unmuddied founts where drank the grand old man. 


*B.B.C. Orchestra (Boult): King Lear Overture (Berlioz), 
and Polovtsi March, Prince Igor (Borodin). - H.M.V. 
DB3093-4 (12 in., 123.). 

So far this is the model of the month, as regards recording. 
The opening bass quality is most satisfying. After the start in 
pomp and circumstance, an oboe melody, which one can read 
as he will—the heroine, belike: but some make her out in the 
second theme of the Allegro. Berlioz left no clue. We know that 
he, a passionate lover of Shakespeare, was extremely happy 
when writing the music. We can find, I suggest, our best pleasure 
in it by enjoying such strokes of perfect fitting of means to end as 
this, without puzzling much over the fitting of Shakespeare to 
the music. 
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The repetition of this melody gives us a bit of his remarkable 
quality as an orchestral artist. Side 2 brings music marked 
Allegro disperato ed agitato assai: the poor mad king ? 

“* In such a night as this! O Regan, Goneril, 
Your old kind father whose frank heart gave all— 
O, that way madness lies. . . .” 


The unquiet next (oboe) tune is by some reckoned Cordelia’s : 
its tender droop makes that seem plausible : but has it her essence 
—the inwardness ? The breadth of every aspect of the treat- 
ment in this overture is in a fine Shakespearean spirit, and there 
is no turn of melody that is unshapely in the recording. There 
are conductors who would sound a wilder note, and there are 
refinements of treatment within the phrase that I should like ; 
but Boult gives the facts, with sufficient feeling to grace them, 
if not always to evoke the full poetic glow, as distinguished from 
stylish and never misplaced ardour. That powerful introductory 
declamation could conceivably become even more intense, and 
the fury more bitter. It is hard to know how to limit Berlioz’s 
romantic wildness, one of whose beauties always is that, unlike 
poor Lear, the composer of these fevers is never mad in any 
other sense. 

I am a good deal inclined to support the plea that fill-ups 
shall, wherever possible, be of the nature and substance of the 
main work: by the same composer, at least. Perhaps there was 
nothing in the short line (by the way, we ought to have part 
of the Childhood of Christ oratorio some time). Borodin’s transports 
are so very different from Berlioz’s. I can’t help feeling that 
they are a little too self-consciously quaint ; and you never get 
the unexpected balance of phrasing, the turn of harmony, or the 
finest subtlety of orchestration. Yet we can enjoy Borodin for 
what he was, without disenjoying him for what he was not. This 
jog-trot march is not, though, a particularly striking specimen 
of the form. I like best the fullness of tone without anything to 
annoy, and the plummy but never bite-lacking quality of the 
recording. 


Selection 
H.M.V. C2894 (12 in., 4s.). 


New Mayfair Orchestra: 


(Posford). 


from Balalaika 


I have not yet had my self-promised evening of happy illusion 
with Mr. Maschwitz and his collaborators. This record makes 
me pencil a possible diary date at once: but, alas, not for the 


music’s sake. I have always delighted in Mr. Maschwitz’s 
romantic qualities, ever since I first knew him as the demure 
assistant to Walter Fuller, the world’s kindest editor, on the 
old Radio Times. Nobody thought then that E. M. would 
become such a gay producer of fresh frolics from the old middle- 
Europe bag of musical comedy tricks. Few young men have 
charmed so many hours with musical recreation. Call some of 
it just happy nonsense, and there remains plenty of real natty 
cleverness, not at all common in this country, that, to my mind, 
deserves better musical backing. I hear, either whole or in 
sample, most of the light music of the day, and I wish I could 
welcome it more warmly. Not simply in comparison with the 
things I grew up with—the best light opera and musical comedy 
of the early days of the century—but in any reckoning I can 
find, there is a very tiny proportion indeed of anything that can 
pass as fresh, ingenious, musicianly inventive or even adaptive. 
Mr. Cochran’s Home and Beauty has about the most barren score 
I can remember: yet this great man of the theatre never fails 
to provide choice delights for the eye, and some fun in the 
spoken word. These tunes will please people who like aids to 
remembrance of the average things most recently within call. 
They are better than many, but nothing to bring a happy shout. 
Few harmonies, and those few overworked, trite melodies, which, 
once started, can always be plotted in advance, square-toed 
rhythms : alas, the same old six-and-eightpence that I have been 
hearing in theatres for the last twenty years: so rarely worth the 
money. This band plays them with helpful alertness, and is 
entirely competently recorded. With better music, Maschwitz 
might go well ahead of nearly all contemporaries, in more than 
one direction. But how rare is the luck of a great collaboration ! 
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New Symphony Orchestra and Organ (George Walter): 
Evensong (Martin) and Solemn Melody (Walford Davies), 
H.M.V. C2897 (12 in., 4s.). 

This Mr. Walter is of course not the Bruno Walter whose name 
is familiar to us. The combination of orchestra and organ has 
been endisced effectively, but rarely : Harold Dawber’s playing 
of a Handel concerto movement, I recall as a good example. The 
organist is not named here. He blends well in recording with the 
band, though the best rhythmic pull does not come until the 
second verse. A long-phrased tune like this needs a lot of skill, to 
sound exactly right. The melody was written for the three 
hundredth celebration of Milton’s birth, in 1908. Listening to it, 
we can think of Milton (whose father was a composer) in any one 
of many spirits in which he celebrated the power of music, 
whether to ‘“‘ waken raptures high,”’ or in the dance to suit “ the 
Dorian mood Of flutes and soft recorders—such as raised To 
height of noblest temper heroes old,” or “‘ to mitigate and suage 
With solemn touches troubled thoughts ” ; or in “ let the pealing 
organ blow To the full-voiced quire below, In service high and 
anthems clear, As may with sweetness, through mine ear, Dissolve 
me into ecstasies, And bring all heaven before mine eyes.” Yes, 
W. D. caught a noble echo when he made this tune. 

The other piece is one of the happy trivia of an able organist, 
Easthope Martin, who is better known by these than by his best 
works, the art songs. The luscious orchestration (I do not know if 
it was the composer’s) betters the original theme’s instruction in 
the ways of sweetness. Yet there is a tiny quality of real English- 
ness in this sentimental, akin to Elgar’s in such kind. Again 
the combination is well proportioned, with the organ chiefly as a 
good companion, not a Mighty Wurzleflummery. 

W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Wilhelm Kempff (piano) : Sonata in A flat major, Op. 110 
(Beethoven). Decca X151-3 (three 12 in., 15s.). 

One of those slips that it is so easy to make has given the key 
of this Sonata on the labels as A major, whereas it is, of course, 
A flat major, the penultimate number of Beethoven’s piano 
sonatas. The opening bars of the First Movement are marked 
con amabilita, but the amiability changes after these four bars 
into the tranquil loveliness of another and deeply felt melody, 
which in its turn yields to a light-hearted series of arpeggios, 
and these to a strong and purposeful theme of a march-like 
character. Beethoven then repeats this material in the same 
order but amplifies the opening bars to a section six times as long, 
bringing much beauty out of the first simple harmonies. The 
second strain remains of the same length but the arpeggios are 
slightly shortened and are used again in the Coda. This dry 
dissection, which the reader should do for himself if possible, 
shows Beethoven moving with complete ease and freedom in 
his chosen form. Everything is clear and inevitable. The 
Second Movement is a Scherzo and Trio—both in form and 
character—with the typical alternation, in the Scherzo, of soft and 
loud phrases. 
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Then comes the profound introduction—Adagio ma non troppo 
—to the Slow Movement, with that strange reiteration of a high A 
and the lovely modulation into A flat minor for the exquisite 
arioso, breathing a sorrowful peace, which follows it. No words 
could describe the emotional and spiritual effect of this sublime 
page. The theme of the Fugue which breaks the spell is surely 
related to the opening bars of the First Movement. The Fugue 
js of the earth and its loud climax only intensifies the beauty of 
the return to the arioso, now in G minor. Once again the Fugue 
brings us down to earth—the theme is now inverted—but this 
time arpeggios are woven round it when it appears in its original 
form and it so continues up to the fine climax. In ending thus 
Beethoven makes us feel the superb unity of design which runs 
through the Sonata and points the way to the later developments 
of the Wagnerian drama. 

Wiihelm Kempff gives a performance which is throughout most 
faithful to the-text and its markings, but which, as an interpreta- 
tion, is unequal. There is sometimes too great strength in the 
left hand—especially in the first movement: the Adagio intro- 
duction lacks depth of feeling : and that hushed awareness of its 
beauiy, the singing oneself into ecstasy, is absent from the arioso. 
The ‘ugal sections are very clearly done and the pianist rises 
well io the ultimate climax. There are many passages of much 
beauty and I am most grateful to Kempff for giving us quiet 
playing when it is so marked. 

The recording is, on the whole, excellent, and especially in 
the lyrical passages. Some of the high treble notes afe over- 
shrill—e.g. on the last page—but there is always a real bass. 

The correspondent who last month complained that Bach 
always appeared on a spare side will be relieved to hear that 
his *“* utterly ridiculous music ”’ [sic /] is replaced by some small 
Beethoven on the reverse of X153. 

The theme of the Variations is taken from an aria in an opera 
by Paisiello (1741-1816), La Molinara (‘* Nel cor pitt non mi sento’’). 
It is a little musical-box tune with which Beethoven plays about 
for just long enough and which gives Kempff opportunity for 
some delicate scale-playing of much charm. 


Paderewski (piano): Sonata in C sharp minor, Op. 27, No. 2 
(Beethoven), and Minuet in G, Op. 14, No. 1 (Paderewski). 
H.M.V. DB3123-4 (two 12 in., 12s.). 

This recording is, presumably, an offshoot of the Paderewski- 
Marie Tempest film ‘‘ Moonlight Sonata ” ; which will further 
establish the foolish title of the C sharp minor Sonata. However, 
we are lucky to have got a record from a great pianist who has 
been silent far too long and who is represented in the catalogue 
by no works of any size. At the same time one has to try and put 
away the hypnotic associations of so great a name and criticize 
the recording purely from the gramophonist’s point of view. 

The First Movement shows all that beauty of tone, that 
romantic glow, for which Paderewski has ever been famous. 
The music is played with a moving and noble tranquillity and 
a perfect balance between each part. But the short Scherzo 
reminds us how variable an artist Paderewski has always been. 
Here the playing is a little lumpy, once or twice the hands are 
not together, and some may feel that the rubatos over-romanticize 
the movement. 

In the Finale we do not get impeccable finger dexterity—the 
semiquaver arpeggios are rather blurred—and there are one or 
two of the uncomfortable moments few Paderewski recitals used 
to lack. As recorded, bars 30-33 show a metallic dryness of 
tone that puts into greater relief the delicate, glittering beauty 
of the “runs” that follow. The high D sharps (bars 60-62) 
are almost lost in the recording. A lovely rhythmic impulse is 
given to the quaver chordal section preceding these (bars 43-56) 
and the pianist’s wonderful feeling for rhythm and matchless 
power over different tone qualities are finely displayed on the 
next side. Paderewski makes his pauses felt in a marvellous 
way : they are pregnant with drama. Notice the way in which 
he treats the end of the cadenza and the two bars of Adagio. A 
highly romantic, emotional, even febrile Beethoven this may be, 
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but I must confess that after the austere intellectualism of Schnabel 
and his school it is pleasant to be carried away by such ardour 
and warmth. Paderewski plays his well-known Minuet in G 
on the reverse of the first record, as he did in the previous 
recording of the First Movement of the C minor. It is a 
fascinating little picture of his great art and as a lesson in 
sensitive rubato, clean pedalling, and lovely tone could hardly 
be bettered. I shall have another go at that cadenza now! 
DB3123 is sure of a huge success, but I cannot imagine a 
pianist (let alone others) who will not want both records of so 
great and individual an artist. The recording is good on the 
whole but should be played at a good deal less than full power. 


Gieseking (piano): Children’s Corner—Suite (Debussy). 
Columbia LX597 and LB33 (one 12 in., 6s., one 10 in., 4s.). 
The Children’s Corner was dedicated to Debussy’s daughter 
by his first wife, Claude-Emma, alias Chouchon, in the following 
terms: ‘‘ To my dear little Chouchon, with her father’s affec- 
tionate apologies for what follows.” She died in 1919 at the 
age of 14, eleven years after the music was completed. 

Mr. Lockspeiser in his book on the composer, reviewed last 
month, makes the curious remark that the little pieces of the 
Children’s Corner “‘ are not perhaps so penetrating as the children’s 
music of Schumann or Moussorgsky, though as pictures of 
innocence they are more subtle.”’ Large differences separate not 
only the three composers but also the children of the three 
nations they represent. The slight sophistication of Debussy’s 
pieces is perfectly in keeping with the nature (and generation) 
of the audience for whom they were intended and comparison 
with the Kinderscenen or The Nursery exposes National character- 
istics as marked. 

The twelve-inch record contains Doctor Gradus ad Parnassum 
and The Snow is Dancing on the first side. I have never heard 
any other pianist make so much of Debussy’s gentle sarcasm at 
the expense of all studies. The accelerando and increase of 
tone at the end suggest that the glorious moment has come 
when practice is over for the day! Surely a double forte is not 
marked in the score of the little snow picture? I wish Gieseking 
had kept the tone down more—his delicate staccato phrases are 
enchanting. On the reverse the poetry of The Little Shepherd 
seems to have eluded the gramophone but The Golliwog’s Cake 
Walk is a great success. The writer of the notes passes over the 
sly allusion to “‘ Tristan ”’ in the sentimental passage. 

The Lullabies for the elephant Jimbo and the Doll’s Serenade 
occupy the ten-inch record. Jimbo’s reluctant grunts and final 
little sigh are delightfully conveyed and the Serenade is entirely 
charming. The pianist scales down his tone-values to the right 
strength—except once or twice—plays without a trace of con- 
descension, and communicates his own enjoyment of this interlude 
in the nursery to us. Excellent recording. 


Zimbalist (violin) and the Japanese Broadcasting Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by N. Shiferblatt : Romance 
in G, Op. 40 (Beethoven). Columbia DX772 (12 in., 4s.). 

Homer certainly nodded during the composition of this piece, 
which is inferior to its not highly inspired companion in F major 
which I noticed some months ago. The chief tune, given out 
in uncomfortable double-stopping by the soloist, reminds one 
of some of the more saccharine melodies of Hymns A. & M. : and 
nothing of any moment occurs during the long, long time the 
music lasts. It must be confessed that Zimbalist is playing in 
unfavourable circumstances, for with every desire to praise the 
orchestra of a nation which contains so many ardent supporters 
of the gramophone the accompaniment is leaden and lacking 
in finesse. One is reminded of the story of the Indian coolie 
who when asked why he was tapping the wheels of a train replied 
**T don’t know, Sahib: the Government orders it.’”’ These 
players do, more or less, what is ordered: but it doesn’t sound 
as if they knew why ! 

Zimbalist plays with his usual good tone and does all that can 
be done with a piece which if it did not bear the name of 
Beethoven would long ago have been consigned to oblivion. 
The recording is all too faithful. 
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Milstein (violin) and Mittmann (piano) : Sonata in A major 
(Vivaldi). Columbia LB34 (10 in., 4s.). 


Vivaldi’s fine sense of form is well displayed in this very charming 
sonata. The first side contains three very short little movements : 
Preludio a Capriccio ; Presto agitato ; Corrente, all of which manage 
to convey a definite impression. The Adagio that opens the 
second side is a bit of rhapsodic recitative serving to introduce 
the delicious concluding Gigue. 

The infectious rhythm and beautifully flowing tone of this 
last movement are Milstein’s best recording achievement to 
date ; but he is happily suited throughout and plays the gracious 
music with delightful clarity and a fine sense of style. Leopold 
Mittmann provides an impeccable accompaniment and the 
recording is first rate. A highly recommended disc. 

A..R: 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


*Budapest et: t in B flat major, Op. 130 
(Beethoven). H.M.V. DB2239-43 (five 12 in., gos.). 


Chamber music lovers have certainly been handsomely done 
by with the issues, during the last few months, of the later and 
last quartets of Beethoven, and I hope the response has been 
sufficient to give encouragement to the recording companies. 

The B flat Quartet (Op. 130) was composed in the same year 
(1825) as the A minor (Op. 132), and if it is not on quite so high a 
level of inspiration as that work it surpasses it in daring and 
resource of technical invention. In no other work does 
Beethoven’s imagination so greatly run riot. The B flat Quartet— 
especially if we include the fugal finale originally designed for it, 
and recorded by the Budapest people on DB1559-60, is a micro- 
cosm of the world, for it includes things so diverse as the healthily 
‘** commonplace ” Fourth Movement, whose tunes epitomize the 


pleasures of simple people, and the sublime movement that 
immediately follows it, the Cavatina, which is of an unspeakable 


and most poignant beauty. 

(I heard this movement played, as an encore, by the Léner 
Quartet at their last recital this year. The moments of per- 
ceptible silence that followed were the most eloquent tribute to 
its moving beauty Beethoven could have wished.) 

The same astonishing contrasts are present within the First 
and Third Movements, while the Second Movement, presto, 
has no equal in the whole range of Beethoven’s output. It does 
indeed foreshadow Berlioz’s Ride to the Abyss and leaves one in 
amazement that so eerie an atmosphere can be produced with 
so limited a means. 

I must reluctantly turn away from a discussion of the music 
—which the album notes will provide—to its interpretation. It 
is a most testing work : and this is the third recording the Buda- 
pest Quartet have made of it. 

One notices at once the rhythmic buoyancy of the playing, 
an absolutely necessary quality for the most ‘‘ humorous”? (in 
the broadest sense) of all the quartets. Beethoven’s exuberant 
invention requires many changes of mood, some of them very 
sudden, and these are well caught by the players. The First 
Movement is splendidly done, if we except an occasional 
astringency in the tone of the leader, and the ’cellist provides 
some especially lovely moments. The Scherzo is too robustly 
treated and the lack of the “almost continuous pianissimo”’ 
takes away the weird light in which it should be bathed. Even 
so it makes a remarkable effect and is taken at a thrilling speed 
which yet allows of clear articulation. The emotional range of 
the Andante (poco scherzando) makes it the most difficult movement 
in the quartet to interpret satisfactorily, but little fault could 
be found with the splendid way its conflicting melodies are bound 
together by the players, except in the matter of pianissimi—I 
am sorry to keep harping on this point. Otherwise one feels 
that the players have solved its difficulties and penetrated into 
its secrets. Some listeners may feel that the nuance —= > 
is a little exaggerated in the Fourth Movement, alla danza tedesca, 
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but personally I like the emotional relief it gives after the com. 
plexity of the previous movement. 

The famous Cavatina, of which Beethoven said “‘ Never have 
I written a melody that affected me so much nor with so poignant 
an emotion,” opens with a sumptuous richness of tone but does 
not altogether convey in the eight bars of the episode the signi- 
ficance of Beethoven’s own marking Beklemmt (afflicted). It 
should be a whisper of tone only, not daring to become articulate; 
but this is not achieved by anything less than a true doubk 
piano. 

So we reach the Finale, played with magnificent sonority, 
which Beethoven substituted in deference to the objections, 
commercial and practical, of his publisher. And indeed the 
745 bars of the Fugue—such a fugue !—make almost impossible 
demands on the ear coming after the five previous movement, 
The recording is most excellent throughout and never let 
down what is a splendid performance. For a single record my 
choice would be the First Movement (DB2239) or the Cavatin 
(DB2242). 


*Léner Quartet: Quartet in F major, Op. 135 ote von en), 
Columbia LX598-600 (three 12 in., 18s.). 


With the late arrival of the Haydn Quartets comes also 
Beethoven’s last Quartet, Op. 135 in F major (1826), which is 
surely one of the outstanding examples of the triumph of spirit 
over flesh. Beethoven was on the pitiful road towards his death; 
Karl had attempted suicide, material anxieties overwhelmed 
him, but he could still shake his fist at Fate and even do so with 
humorous defiance. The quartet is short and, the Slow Move- 
ment excepted, a good deal below the tremendous level of the 
last quartets, but there is much in it of great interest: while the 
Slow Movement, the theme of which has the words “* Song of 
rest or peace ”’ set against it in the Sketch Books, is both of the 
same type and of the same moving beauty as the Cavatina of 
Op. 130 in B flat. 


A word must be said about the astonishing passage in the 
Trio of the Second Movement—Vivace—in which Beethoven 


makes the first violin leap up and down over a quaver figure 


repeated, in octaves, by the lower strings no less than forty-seven 
times, and directed to be played loudly. Adverse critics of 
Beethoven labelled the passage as nonsense, but the true explana- 
tion is surely that of Marx, “the impressing on the mind of some 
persistent idea,” which Marliave says is “a stubborn per- 
sistence, a veritable destructive force.” It certainly is a good 
deal more than the mere ‘‘ musical joke ’’ that the leaflet accom- 
panying the records calls it : as the course of the music afterwards 
clearly shows. Beethoven unbuttoned indeed and taking the 
offensive ! 


On the other hand, the famous headings to the Last Movement 
probably were a joke. The solution in the face of difficulty— 
must it be ? It must be! 

The reasonable explanation would seem to be that of Marx, 
that the “joke”? did not concern a demand for money but 
expressed Beethoven’s annoyance at having to write a Fourth 
Movement at all: especially after the intense effort the composi- 
tion of the Adagio must have been. Then the musical possibilities 
of the phrases gripped him and Beethoven forgot his annoyance. 
But not, I think, entirely. The fortissimo declamation of Muss 
es sein by viola and ’cello with a tremolando accompaniment 
on the upper strings is more melodramatic than dramatic, and 
at the end Beethoven himself would seem to be laughing us out 
of any deep significance we might have read into his quotations. 
He ends, anyhow, in a happy vein and was yet to write the 
substitute finale for the B flat Quartet Op. 130 reviewed 
on this page. The Léner Quartet play with a vigour that 
occasionally develops into a roughness not entirely intended, 
but in the exquisite Slow Movement they give of their very best: 
though, curiously enough, they too—or is it the recording appara- 
tus ?—fail in the broken phrases of the Coda (opening Part V), 
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only with instruments costing very much more money. 
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In two parts. 
LX596 (5/-) 
Sir THOMAS BEECHAM Conducting the London Phil. Orch, 


GIESEKING (Piano) 
THE CHILDREN’S CORNER 
—Suite (Debussy). In four 
parts. Two records, LX597 
(6/-) and LB33 (4/-). With 
[ descriptive leaflet. 


ZIMBALIST (Violin) and Japanese Broadcasting Sym. Orch. 
ROMANCE IN G (Beethoven—Op. 40). In two parts. DX772 (4/-) 


MILSTEIN (Violin) ALBERT SANDLER & Orch. 
SONATA IN A (Vivaldi). In two | SANCTUARY OF THE HEART 
parts. LB34 (4/-) (Albert W. Ketelbey). 
(With Leopold Mittmann at Piano) LOST CHORD (Sullivan). DX771 (4/-) 


LENER STRING QUARTET (Léner, Smilovits, Roth and Hartman) 
QUARTET IN F (Beethoven—Op. 135). In six parts. Three records, LX598 


to LX600 (6/- each). With descriptive leaflet. 
(Automatic Coupling-Records Nos. LX 8316 to LX8318, price as standard recording.) 


TINO ROSSI, Tenor Percy MANCHESTER, Tenor 
DO YOU LOVE ME? HOME AGAIN. 
SECRET OF YOUR CARESSES. | DOLORES (Both from “ Beautiful 


MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR—Overture (WNicolat). 








WITH ORIGINAL THEATRE 
STARS hapa hctienichaainiadiales aencm F 


! 

“ HOME AND BEAUTY ”|! 
With BINNIE HALE! 

A Nice Cup of Tea. | 
Love Me a Little To-day. Sung by BINNIE 
HALE. With ADELPHI THEATRE ORCH. | 
DB1686 (2,6) | 


Played by ADELPHI \ 


Selection. 
THEATRE ORCH. DX774 (4/-) ] 
| 


i 
! 
‘“ON YOUR TOES’, 
{ 
| 
l 


! 
In two parts. 


With JACK WHITING | 








Both in French. DB1683 .(2/6) Dolores”). DB1682 (2/6) 1... small Hotel 
MICHAEL BARTLETT, Tenor, in “Lilac Domino’’ film Hits , On Your Toes. Sung by JACK WHITING. | 
YOU ARE MY LOVE SONG: and MY HEART WILL BE DANCING. With CARROLL GIBBONS AND SAVOY 

ox DBr684 (2/6) HOTEL ORPHEANS. DB1687 (2/6) 
Selection. In two parts. Played by CARROLL 
= = =GIBBONS AND SAVOY HOTEL ORPHS.\| 


| With JACK WHITING. DX773 (4/-) | 


'“OVER SHE GOES’| 
| With STANLEY LUPINO, LADDIE 
| CLIFF, ERIC FAWCETT, Adele DIXON ; 
] Yes, No! STANLEY LUPINO, and Chorus. | 
| Side By Side. STANLEY LUPINO, LADDIE 


New Popular ‘‘ Star’’ Variety Records—1/6 Series 


HILDEGARDE Sings— CARROLL GIBBONS 
FOR SENTIMENTAL REASONS. (Piano) 
GOODNIGHT, MY LOVE (film | MIDNIGHT IN MAYFAIR. 
Tascnsmirty le FBr641 (1/6) | WitTH THEE I SWING (Carroll 
ROCKY MOUNTAINEERS Gibbons and His Boy Friends). CLIFF and ERIC FAWCETT. With SA VILLE | 
NOBODY’S DARLIN’ BUT MINE. FB1644 (1/6) THEATRE ORCH. FB1538 (1/6) 
(a) HUMMING BIRD REEL, (6) j Selection. In two parts. Played by SAVILLE 


BUFFALO GALS. FB1645 (1/6) FRANK BIFFO AND HIS 


TURNER LAYTON at Piano 

ANOTHER PERFECT NIGHT IS 
ENDING. 

THE NIGHT IS YOUNG & YOU’RE 
SO BEAUTIFUL. —_ FB1649 (1/6) 

SENTIMENTAL FOOL. 

I WONDER WHERE THE OLD 
GANG’S GONE. FB1650 (1/6) 





BRASS QUINTETTE 


TEDDY BEARS’ Prives not valid in LF 8, 
PICNIC. 
MIGHTY LAK’ A 
ROSE. 
FB1642 (1/6) 





DX758 (4/-) 


! 
THEATRE ORCH. With ADELE DIXON. 
' 


LONDON’S THREE 


BIGGEST SUCCESSES 














NEW MUSIC OF REGINALD 
FORESYTHE 
TWO HYMNS TO DARKNESS— 


Deep Forest. 
Lament for Congo -~— - 


April List free 

from Columbia, 

Clerkenwell Road, 
London. 


FB1643 (1/6) 


Columbia 





AND LATEST DANCE AND “ SWING” RECORDS 
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just as the Budapest Quartet failed in the deeper but not unlike 
section in the middle of the Cavatina. 

The balance is at fault here—the ’cello being too strong and 
also the crescendo, so robbing the music of the half-light it should 
have. 

The performance is, on the whole, a fine one—praise of such 
quartet-playing as this month affords grows monotonous—and 
it is boldly and very successfully recorded. 

The First Movement—the least interesting of the four—is 


complete on LX598. 


Rediviva Ensemble. Sonata in E minor (Bach), 
Fugue in G minor (Bach), and Suite in G minor (Funck). 
B.A.M. g-10 (two 12 in., 8s. 6d. each). Obtainable from 
E.M.G. Hand-made Gramophones, Ltd., 11, Grape Street, 
W.C.2. 

La Botte 4 Musique have always something interesting to offer 
us. Their last issue, it will be remembered, consisted of sontfe 
Russian Orthodox Church music. Now they turn to Bach and 
the seventeenth century. 

‘The Sonata in E minor here played is not the one of well- 
known “‘ Six” but a work for violin and figured bass contained 
in the seventh volume of the works for violin and for flute of 
the Peters Edition (E.P. 236), but newly edited by Claude 
Crussard of Ars Rediviva, the pianist on these records. 

The opening Allegro is a kind of improvisation of a bold character 
over a bass fasto solo: that is, the mere bass notes of the accom- 
paniment played without the chords or harmonies attaching to 
them. This Allegro introduces an Adagio, which though expressive 
is not, I felt, “‘ one of Bach’s most moving pages,” as the leaflet 
calls it. The Allemande and Gigue following are good, but, 
again, not outstanding examples of their type. 

Claude Crussard has arranged the G minor Fugue on two 
subjects, originally written for violin and figured bass, for string 
quartet, and with excellent effect. The parts in this vigorous 
piece of writing stand out well and the editing is always discreet. 

The last side is given to a short Suite in G minor by David 
Funck (1630-1689), again arranged by Crussard for string 
quartet. It consists of four little movements—Courante, Gavotte, 
Lamento, Gigue—distinguished by a charming melodiousness of a 
kind that suggests the influence of folk-song. This is very attrac- 
tive music. Both Grove and Cobbett are silent on the subject 
of Funck, but I take him to be the Egidius Funck who was a pupil 
of Johannes Bach (1604-73) and organist of Erfurt at the time of 
John Sebastian’s birth. 

The playing and recording of these pieces is excellent but the 
interpretation is not so satisfactory. The different movements 
of the Bach Sonata are insufficiently characterized and, especially, 
there is a want of lyrical beauty and grace in the Adagio. The 
players are perhaps rather too earnest over their task and do 
not really relax until the Funck, which is delightfully played. 
It is a pity that Claude Crussard did not use a harpsichord 
instead of a too obtrusive piano: or having used a piano did not 
scale down the tone to an appropriate strength. Of the two 
records B.A.M. 10 would be my choice. A. R. 


Ars 





Those who have complained, with justice, of the high prices, 
late beginnings and long intervals of many recitals in the smaller 
halls would have had their hearts gladdened by the recital given 
in the Wigmore Hall on March 17, at the convenient hour of 5.30, 
by André Mangeot’s International String Quartet. It began 
punctually, the seats were all 2s. 6d., the intervals were brief, the 
programme just the right length. Of the works played, Delius’s 
Second String Quartet, given most sensitively, proved to be a 
work of great melodic and harmonic beauty. This quartet 
should record it. Van Dieren’s setting of Villon’s Ballade to Our 
Lady was beautifully spoken by Diane Van Dommelen, and 
played with complete understanding by the quartet ; and there 
followed two of the four-part Purcell Fantasias the quartet 
recorded for Columbia and the Schubert G major Quartet, Op. 
161. A delightful concert. 
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* At the Court of Frederick the Great,” by L. M. G. 
Arntzenius (English version by S. E. Reynolds). Music by 
the Ensemble Musica Antiqua. Speakers: Noel 
Dainton, Charles Barrett, Norman Angier, Harry 
Sarton. Decca X154-6, with portfolio and descriptive 
notes by W. R. Anderson (153s.). 

Decca have had the charming idea of arranging a little play 
with music which centres on the famous incident of Bach’s visit 
to Frederick the Great at Potsdam. In the course of the play 
we meet the monarch and his chief court musicians: Quantz 
his flute teacher—who wrote three hundred flute concertos !— 
Carl Philipp Emanuel Bach, his cembalist, and of course the great 
John Sebastian himself. W. R. A. has provided an interesting 
pamphlet which gives all the necessary historical information 
with which to fill in the background : and some of it is given, a 
little too pointedly, by the characters themselves. 

The curtain rises on Frederick playing with some of his 
musicians, and after a brief interruption the royal flautist runs 
up and down the scale with considerable facility: but in the 
flute and violin duet with harpsichord accompaniment by Carl 
Philipp which follows—a not very weighty piece in three sections 
—he displays that tendency to be erratic in his tempo which so 
worried Bach’s son. 

On the second record Frederick makes the usual amateur’s 
complaint of lacking the skill for quick passages and takes a rest 
while Carl Philipp plays an air and variations on harpsichord 
by Carl Friedrich Christian Fasch, who later was accompanist 
to the monarch. The little work is most delightful and the 
two last variations—a slow one in the lower part of the instru- 
ment’s compass and a finale with a dramatic interrupted cadence 
—upon which the king should have remarked—are of consider- 
able interest. On the next side (3) Frederick asks for a quartet 
by Telemann, a famous composer of the day and once the 
successful rival of Bach himself. His music lacks depth and 
may be charged with the French influence which Quantz here 
deplores, but it passes a few moments very pleasantly. 


On side 4 Frederick asks to be played a viola da gamba solo 
by Cart Friedrich Abel (1725-1787), one of J. S. Bach’s pupils 
at Leipzig. His work, of a gently reflective character, is unfor- 
tunately not played on the instrument for which it was written 
but on a ’cello, and one misses the slightly astringent tone of the 
older six-stringed instrument which goes so well with the harpsi- 
chord. 

And now we come to the long awaited entrance of J. S. B. 
himself. The importance of the occasion causes the writer of the 
script rather to lose his head. I doubt if anyone would have 
described Bach as “ our greatest organist and composer’? (italics 
mine). Greatest organist, perhaps, and great theoretician of 
the fugue: but not thought of then as a great composer. And 
I must tiresomely suggest that Forkel’s story of Bach arriving 
travel-stained and weary is now discredited. He more probably 
came from Berlin, a short ride. Again one wishes the well- 
known words ‘ Gentlemen, old Bach is here’ had been used. 
However, the moment is dramatic enough: and after Bach 
has tactfully pronounced upon a movement from the latest royal 
concerto played to him by Frederick, without a trace of nervous- 
ness, the king offers him the fine fugue subject upon which the 
Musical Offering was to be based. Upon this Bach improvises a 
three-part fugue, and then a rather over-solemn voice announces 
to us—after the manner of the B.B.C.—that the great work is 
taking birth, and the record ends with Bach’s playing fading 
away into silence. 

The little drama is, on the whole, very well carried out, and 
in particular the music is given with the right feeling of friend- 
liness and intimacy. Nothing is over-recorded. The tone of 
the harpsichord is very happily caught and the flute, of course, 
always records well: but there is an occasional uncertainty in 
the playing which, whether intentional or not, is well in character 
with the performance of the royal flautist. The records should 
be particularly useful for educational purposes, but there is, 
fortunately, nothing pedagogic about them. .R. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


*Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with pianoforte accompani- 
ment: Liebesbotschaft (Rellstab-Schubert) and Litanei 
(Jacobi-Schubert) ; sung in German. H.M.V. DA1546 
(10 in., 4s.). 

Elisabeth Schumann continues to appropriate songs which 
really belong to the men, and to sing them so charmingly that 
it is hard to be angry with her for thus indulging her predatory 
instincts. I am not likely to be alone in welcoming her record 
of Liebesbotschaft rather than go without one. It is a brook song. 
A lover wishes the brook to carry his message of love to his sweet- 
heart. With its three delicious tunes and rippling accompani- 
ment it is a captivating little song, one of the last that Schubert 
wrote. 

Litanei, with its supremely beautiful, long-drawn-out melodic 
phrases, is most difficult to sing ; it is therefore high praise to 
say that Mme. Schumann sings it well. Had she sung it equally 
well but more slowly I would have said it was a superb per- 
formance. 

The recording is excellent. 
recommended. 


Ninon Vallin (soprano) with piano and ’cello accompaniment : 
Serenade (Toselli) and Elégie (Massenet) ; sung in French. 
Parlophone-Odeon RO20335 (10 in., 4s.). 

Beautiful tone, clean singing, admirable phrasing, exemplary 
diction and artistic restraint characterize the French soprano’s 
singing of these two established favourites. The introduction of 
a ’cello into the accompaniment is a welcome innovation. Those 
who enjoy listening to these melodious songs should find this 
record most attractive. 


Enrico Caruso (tenor) with symphony orchestra : Les rameaux 
—The palms (J. B. Faure) and Hosanna (Granier) ; sung 
in French. H.M.V. DB3122 (12 in., 6s.). 

The original recording of Hosanna was made in 1912 ; that 
of Les rameaux in 1914. Listening to these re-recordings I find 
it hard to believe that Hosanna and the lovely Caruso-Farrar 
duet On l’appelle Manon were made at the same time, and still 
harder to believe that re-recording has not dimmed the beauty 
of Caruso’s voice. 

As was the case with the recordings noticed last month, so in 
the present instances the old and the new contrast rather than 
blend. The brilliant orchestra is too self-assertive. Need the 
accompaniment be laid on so thickly ? 

This time the record is quite obviously an Easter offering. 
In both songs there is a wealth of glorious tone. Les rameaux 
has been the more successfully “‘ restored ” ; it is a pity Caruso 
vulgarized the song by introducing unsuitable high notes at 
the end. 


Erna Sack (soprano) with Walter Schiitze conducting the 

State Opera Orchestra (Berlin ?): Uma vece poco fa and 

Io sono docile from The Barber of. Seville (Rossini); 
sung in Italian. Decca-Polydor X150 (12 in., 4s.). 

There was a time when every operatic soprano longed to appear 

as Marguerite and sing the Jewel Song. Nowadays it seems the 
ambition of a good many sopranos to record Una voce. 


This record can be cordially 
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Ability to execute vocal acrobatics and sing phenomenally 
high notes is not enough for the singing of Rosina’s famous aria, 
which, by the way, the composer himself did not ornament 
over-lavishly. A satisfactory performance must do justice to 
Rossini’s vocal line and show proper appreciation for the meaning 
of the words. In these respects the present version is faulty, 
So far as interpretation goes the artist might just as well be 
singing the alphabet, while she is so eager to reach her twiddly- 
bits, which after all are not so very pretty, that she cannot bother 
to sing the opening phrase of Jo sono docile correctly. Such 
impetuosity is to be regretted. Fioriture alone are of no value, 
even though their executant is able to reach G in alt and cling 
toit like aleech. Ability to sing the basic vocal phrases accurately 
and with understanding is the fundamental thing. 

Technically this is an admirable record with remarkably little 
surface noise. 


Richard Tauber (tenor) with the Vienna State Opera Orchesira 
under Josef Krips: Ach, manche vergangene Nacht 
(“* Many a joyous night ”’) and La danza (“ Schon die ha!be 
Nacht verfolgt mich eine kleine Melodie ”’), both as sung in 
the opera Rossini in Naples (Rossini-Baumgartner-Adler) ; 
sung in German. Parlophone-Odeon RO20334 (10 in., 45.). 
I assume that Rossini in Naples is a modern light opera with a 
score by Baumgartner enriched with excerpts from Rossini’s 
compositions. In the two items presented here, one of which is by 
Rossini, Tauber does not seem to be his usual self. Anyway, he 
does not do himself full justice. Ach, manche vergangene Nacht is 
made up of melodious phrases, Viennese in character, but it is a 
somewhat rambling composition. Everybody must surely know 
the melody of La danza. German, with its abundance of con- 
sonants, is not the language for this song, which should flow 
swiftly, easily and spontaneously. This version is helped along by 
a too liberal display of shouting and I cannot conjure up any 
enthusiasm for it. 





Micheletti (tenor) with orchestra : Il est un doux pays (Nutile- 
Laurent) and Colombella—chanson (de Pierlas-Fernay) ; 
sung in French. Parlophone R2318 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

I have listened once before to this tenor, who apparently scorns 
Christian names and even initials ; on that occasion he sang with 
Conchita Supervia and I hazarded the opinion that, despite his 
name, he was a French tenor with a pleasing voice that was not 
very powerful. Now that I have him all to myself I feel I must 
revise my opinion and, notwithstanding his good French, declare 
him an Italian with a powerful voice. In that case he must have 
an assured French market for his records, or he would surely 
never spoil a good Neapolitan song, Mamma mia che vo’ sape, by 
throwing its original text overboard and presenting it as J/ est un 
doux pays. 

However, it is doubtless the melodies and rhythms of Neapolitan 
songs that capture most listeners’ affections, and I would gladly 
recommend this record of Mamma mia che vo’ sape were it not for 
the fact that Colombella seems to me to be most suitable for a 
barrel-organ. The recording is excellent. Those who care for the 
songs of Napoli should see if they can endure Colombella or are 
willing to carry it as a passenger. 

re Vike 
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EDUCATIONAL RECORDS 


The “ Con Moto ” Rhythmic (Second) Series. Planned by 
Miss M. G. Davies and Miss M. Storr. David Branson 
(Pianoforte). Columbia DB1676-81 (1oin., 15s.). 


Morris Motors Band (Mr. S. Wood): Coronation Country 
Dances. Columbia DB1671-4 (10in., 1os., in free art 
album). 


Elsie Avril and Everal de Jersey (Violin and Piano) : Bacca 
Pipes (Greensleeves), “Headington.” H.M.V. B8524 
(10 in., 2s. 6d.). 


The “Con Moto” records form part of a comprehensive 
scheme for the teaching of music (rhythmic movement and, later, 
appreciative listening) to children between the ages of five and 
fourteen. The first series were reviewed in these pages last year 
(Vol. XIII, p. 335). Both this and Ann Driver’s system owe 
their origins to the scheme of graded exercises now known as 
Eurhythmics introduced by M. Jaques Dalcroze some years ago. 
In addition to the twelve records now issued there are three 
text-books published by the University of London Press and the 
five books of music published by Messrs. Augener Ltd., the full 
equipment costing two guineas. Justice cannot possibly be done 
to the method in a short review, but I intend discussing it in detail 
in my ‘‘ School Gramophone Notes ” at the earliest opportunity. 

The object of the present series is not to provide music for 
new exercises, but new and varied musical examples for the 
movements covered by the first series. In other words, these 
are alternative records to the first set (Columbia DB1587-92). 
On the twelve sides there are nearly forty short pianoforte pieces 
ranging from folk and national tunes to extracts from Schumann’s 
Scenes from Childhood and miniatures from Suites by Handel and 
Bach. In addition there are a number of improvisations by 
Miss Davies. 

The recording is well up to standard. Mr. Branson plays 
without affectation and in a crisp, clear style that is admirable 
for classroom work. Now that the text-books and music explain- 
ing the full scheme are published, it is to be hoped that many 
teachers will take advantage of this unique system of musical 
education. 

Of topical interest is the miniature dance festival comprising 
seven country dances, opening fanfare, and the National Anthem. 
The airs have been chosen by the English Folk Dance and Song 
Society, arranged by Imogen Holst, and played by the official 
E.F.D.S. Band. 1671 begins with Vaughan Williams’s stirring 
Flourish of Trumpets; and on the same side is the best and 
“ straightest ’? recording of God Save the King I have yet heard. 
(I commend it to all who need the National Anthem for public 
performance, especially as it is heavily recorded for open-air 
work, and all the versions issued so far have their particular 
weaknesses.) On the remaining seven sides are the following 
dances: Norfolk Long Dance ; Galopede ; Speed the Plough ; Morpeth 
Rant ; Circassian Circle ; Yorkshire Square Eight ; and Long Eight. 
Full instructions for the dances appear in the special Coronation 
Country Dance Book issued in connection with these records, 
and published, price 1s. 6d., by the E.F.D.S., Cecil Sharp House, 
2, Regent’s Park Road, London, N.W.1. The work of the 
band deserves especial praise: its grace, agility, flexibility, and 
rhythm remind one more of a string combination than of pon- 
derous brass. Note this in the dance on the first disc, which is 
perhaps the best half-crown’s worth. Note also that a free 
album with ten shillings’ worth of records shows remarkable 
enterprise. 

The H.M.V. dances are of more intimate atmosphere, due to 
the fact that the violin plays the melody throughout. The 
three dances are: Bacca Pipes (in four figures) on 8524 ; Orleans 
Baffled and Mr. Isaac’s Maggot on 8525, but this record has not 
reached me. These fine old English tunes with their subtle 
(yet perky) variations give as much pleasure to the listener as 
to the dancer, especially when played by such an authentic 
interpreter as Miss Avril. Wo Wed. 
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SONGS 


Last November Kirsten Flagstad made her bow in English 
song with a record that will surely become a classic of the gramo- 
phone. Now she has recorded in English Dvorak’s Songs my 
mother taught me (Op. 55, No. 4), recently sung by Richard Crooks, 
and When I have sung my songs by Charles. I have a natural 
antipathy to the Dvorak and can see nothing in the Charles, 
but for those who cherish the songs it only remains to be said 
that they will never be better done. Edwin McArthur accom- 
panies beautifully (H.M.V. DA1524, 4s.). 

There is another record by the Singing Boys of St. Mary-of- 
the-Angels Song School, founded by the Rev. Desmond Morse- 
Boycott, with the Director of Music, Conrad Lewis, at the 
piano. I can recommend this to those who are interested in 
the work of the school. (Columbia DB1685, 2s. 6d.) The songs 
are A Grace for a Child (Herrick and Lewis), The Flowering 
Manger (Warner and Buck), Where the bee sucks, and Blow, blow, 
thou winter wind (Shakespeare and Arne), the last named being 
a change from Leveridge’s more dramatic and _ better-known 
setting. 

Now for a group of Parlophones. Two records come from 
Murray Stewart, a tenor, whom we have heard on records 
some time ago. These are on magenta at eighteenpence, and 
since I cannot praise Mr. Stewart’s performance here, I do want 
to give every encouragement to the issue of good songs at a 
popular price. On F729, we have Harlequin’s Serenade from 
Pagliacci, which is the singer’s best performance, backed with 
another serenade Les Millions d’ Harlequin. On F730, Because 
lacks the essential passion, while J love the moon is cold and 
uninteresting. Anyway, here are four excellent songs, one of 
them operatic, at 1s. 6d. each. Sydmey MacEwan requires 
no comment in Will ye no come back again and Annie Laurie, respec- 
tively arranged by George Scott-Wood and J. Ainslie Murray 
on R2gig (2s. 6d.). I cannot imagine a more sensitive per- 
formance. I have not heard Frank Forest before, but I do 
know that he is the fortunate possessor of an excellent voice, 
which he uses as intelligently as his songs permit. These are 
When the children say their prayers (Stanley and Russell) and Only 
my love for you (Lockton and Geehl). The former introduces 
Schumann’s Trdumerei. I hail him as the month’s discovery. 
(R2320, 2s. 6d.) 

Last month I could only give a passing note on two records 
by Gitta Alpar from the revue Home and Beauty. Here is another : 
No More and Sing Something in the Morning. Of their type, these 
are the most enjoyable performances I can remember. Many 
will remember Miss Alpar’s charming records from the film 
version of The Dubarry, and in this new recording she shows 
again the triumph of the artist. I hope that all who can 
will hear this record and remember it, if only because it sets a 
standard in light entertainment, and because in the second song 
we see how the artist triumphs over material which must be 
contrary to her particular vein. Both numbers are by A. P. 
Herbert and Brodsky: both are magnificently recorded, and the 
accompaniments are directed by G. Walter (Parlophone 
RO20332, 4s.). 

Percy Manchester, an old hand at the game, is a rare visitor 
to the lists, and seldom seems happy on records. The trouble 
lies, I think, in the wretched material with which he has to work. 
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I respectfully suggest to Columbia that they allow Mr. Manchester 
to record some Elgar, for he was a favourite singer of the com- 
poser. Here are a couple of numbers from Beautiful Dolores by 
Sievier and Thayer, respectively Dolores and Home Again ; the 
former has a preliminary echo and the latter some preliminary 
talk to set the right atmosphere. There is a chorus to eke things 
out: also some whistling, which helps to remove the appalling 
gloom of Dolores (Columbia DB1682, 2s. 6d.). 

By his recording of two numbers from the film Splinters in the 
Air, Stuart Robertson justifies a more frequent appearance in 
this column. I hope that readers have not forgotten his records 
of the Hely-Hutchinson Nonsense Songs or those of Elgar’s Starlight 
Express. The songs under review are Flying High by Ralph Reader 
and Watching the Stars by Lerner, Goodhart and Hoffman. Ralph 
Reader is, of course, the “‘ Holborn Rover,’”’ who is the Noel 
Coward of the famous Gang Shows. Flying High was actually 
a chorus number in a Gang Show: it suits Mr. Robertson to 
the ground, and readers can well imagine how this song could 
be put over with a cast of 200 by a theatrical genius. Watching 
the Stars is rather pedestrian, but shows that in a commercial 
rhythm number the art of phrasing is not the exclusive right of 
crooners (H.M.V. B8552, 2s. 6d.). 

Years ago in a revue at the Victoria Palace there was a scene 
depicting a rivetter, who sang as he worked. I do not remember 
the song and therefore do not know if it is that recorded by 
Peter Dawson, with the B.B.C. Male Voice Quartet on H.M.V. 
B8554 (2s. 6d.). This Rivetter by A. Arlen is a monotonous fellow. 
On the other side is Noel Gray’s The Fleet’s not in port very long 
—another warning to wantons. Mr. Dawson finds his true form 
in a glorious medley of patriotic songs, Britain’s Heritage, with 
chorus and orchestra on H.M.V. C2866 (4s.). Here we have 
Hearts of Oak, The Old Brigade, Lads in Navy Blue, Here’s a health 
unto His Majesty, Rule Britannia, Soldiers of the King, Private Tommy 
Atkins, British Grenadiers and Red, White and Blue, all magnificently 
sung, played and recorded. A winner. 

Gradually Webster Booth is finding his rightful place as a 


member of the solo quartet in our concert halls, when the choral 


masterpieces are given. Only the other day a severe critic of 
English singing singled out Mr. Booth as one of the very few 
elect. On records he (or is it his public ?) remains content with 
trifles. A Bird sang in the rain is by Haydn Wood, and shows how 
a composer who knows his job can make a pleasant song out of 
the slenderest material. Undivided, by Sievier and Thayer, is 
obvious, though pleasant enough. The record is interesting as 
contrasting the craftsman with the factory. Performance and 
recording immaculate (H.M.V. B8545, 2s. 6d.). 

If anybody is tired of the “ spiritual ” cult it is your reviewer, 
and yet I succumbed completely to a highly original and altogether 
delightful record from Paul Robeson, containing four little songs 
accompanied by Lawrence Brown. Here they are: Mam’selle 
Marie, a Creole song by Guion, Dere’s no hidin’ place, Hammer 
Song and L’il David, the last three arranged by Mr. Brown. This 
record can be safely recommended to everybody (H.M.V. 
B8550, 2s. 6d.). 

Since writing the above, more records are to hand. Tino 
Rossi sings two little songs in French, Le Secret de tes caresses 
(Varma, Cab and Ala) and M’aimes-tu by Fred Pearly. These 
are very gentle (Columbia DB1683, 2s. 6d.). The American 
Michael Bartlett records two numbers from the film version 
of The Lilac Domino by Grey and May. These strike me as 
ordinary (Columbia DB1684, 2s. 6d.). 

We now come to one of the greatest technical achievements 
in the entire history of the gramophone. From time to time 
a miracle happens in recording, a recent example being the 
opening of Koussevitzky’s Zarathustra. Well, it happens again 
on H.M.V. C2898 (4s.). This record is called Patriotic Medley. 
The music consists of Land of Hope and Glory, The British Grenadiers, 
Jerusalem, Drink to me only, Here’s a health unto His Majesty, O 
Peaceful England and God Save the King (in Elgar’s arrangement 
as at the Three Choirs). That may not sound very exciting, 
but the effect is almost stereoscopic. The huge choir gives the 
impression of a chorus tiered as in a big hall, while the arrange- 
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ment of the singing is not only musicianly in the extreme, but 
highly imaginative. Massed orchestras, made up, so I am told, 
by a mixture of L.P.O. and L.S.O., are directed by George 
Walter, who must be congratulated on achieving a real landmark 
in the history of recording. This is not just a big bang, it is an 
artistic performance from every angle, and must be heard by 
every reader of this journal, whether music-lover or technician, 

There are two soloists. One is Dennis Noble, while the 
other brings to the gramophone one of our most distinguished 
singers, hitherto unrecorded. I refer to Betty Bannerman, 
mostly known for her performance of French songs, and a rare 
interpreter of Duparc and Berlioz. Miss Bannerman is a student 
of Mme. Croiza, and I hope that we may expect many records 
from this singer. The entire recorded performance is a triuraph 
for British musicianship and technical achievement. 

Regal-Zonophone issue a couple of Irish records by John 
McGettigan and his Irish Minstrels : Sailing away from Ireland 
and Jackets Green (MR2365) ; The little three-leaf shamrock from 
Glenore and The Hills of Glenswilly (MR2366) ; 1s. 6d. each. 

R. W. 


BAND RECORDS 


The most attractive of the Coronation records that I have yet 
heard is The Changing of the Guard by the Grenadier Guards 
Band (Columbia DX768). The giving of words of command 
in such records is often disturbing, but here they seem to be 
in keeping and in proportion. The record starts with the 
** Approach of the New Guard ” (March of the Grenadiers), con- 
tinues with the “ Advance in Slow Time ” (Scipio March), and ihe 
first side ends with the “ Salute of the Old Guard and Reply of 
the New.” The reverse side continues with the “‘ Posting of 
Relief Sentries ”’ (Mazeppa), the “‘ Departure of the Old Guard,” 
“* Leaving the Precincts of the Palace ”’ and the “‘ Quick March.” 

The changing of the guard at St. James’s Palace is of unfailing 
interest and this record is of historical importance, for it is 
authentic in every detail. I am told that a platoon of Grenadiers 
marched up and down the stairs while the record was being 
made in order to ensure that the right atmosphere should be 
obtained. 

It is a long time since I heard a record by the Parlophone 
Company’s Massed Military Bands, but here, at last, is one, 
and very good it is (F720). It contains two of Sousa’s marches, 
the popular Semper Fidelis and the less well known but even better 
High School Cadets. The record label merely calls the latter 
“The Cadets’ March,” but as Sousa wrote more than one 
* Cadets’ March” it is well to identify it, for this particular 
march is, I think, among the very best that Sousa ever wrote 
—which is saying a lot. The playing and recording are of the 
highest class. 

Still further records made at the Leicester Brass Band 
Festival 1936 are issued under the Regal-Zonophone label. 
MR2348 contains a new and attractive march-medley called 
Steps of Glory and MR2349 contains Le Majeur, a march I have 
never heard before, by Major Hitchen, and an amusing quick-step 
called Quick Step. These are excellent records. The playing is 
wonderfully crisp for such a large number of instrumentalists 
and the De Montfort Hall, Leicester, has admirable acoustic 
properties upon which I have commented favourably before. 

Even better than the Leicester Festival records is one made by 
the Massed Bands at the Crystal Palace Contest, 1936. Where 
is the 1937 contest to be held, I wonder ? Here we have seven of 
the finest brass bands in the country playing together under the 
baton of Mr. J. Henry Iles, and playing something really worth 
while in the shape of Be not afraid from Mendelssohn’s Elijah. It 
is really a remarkable record which should not be missed by 
anyone. The bands are Foden’s, Black Dyke, Besses 0’ the Barn, 
Harton Colliery, Luton Red Cross, Munn and Felton’s, and 
Wingate’s. The record number is Regal-Zonophone MR2380. 

The National Military Band with a male chorus in Martial 
Moments seems comparatively tame by comparison. It is good, 
nevertheless (MR2387). W. A. C, 
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BRUNSWICK 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
** Tove marches on (Loeb, Tobias) (v) 
(61528) 
*** There’s frost on the moon (Young Ahlert) 
(v by Trio) (61520) 
(Brunswick 02381—2s. 6d.). 
The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for November 1936, p. 251). 


Calling for, and being given, commercial- 
appeal vocal choruses (respectively by an 
energetic baritone and the usual trio with 
Ella), these are not the types of tunes of 
which Mr. Webb could be expected to make 
such grand jobs as his Facts and Figures 
and Rhythm and Romance of last month ; 
but he goes some way towards doing so. 
The band at last seems to have got the knack 
of recording, and whereas in the past 
seldom sounded at its best with even the 
best material now seems able to make con- 
vincing discs of tunes that for its style can 
only be classed as _ second-rate. The 
arrangements are a happy compromise 
between the demands of the numbers and 
the requirements of a genuine swing band, 
and the performances have none of that 
uncertainty which one so often finds when 
an essentially rhythmic combination finds 
itself called upon to put over popular songs 
in manner designed to capture the popular 
taste. But even so, why waste Chick 
Webb’s band on tunes like this ? 


* * * 


Count Basie and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

*** Pennies from Heaven (Johnston, Burke) 

(v by James Rushing) (61543) 

***Swinging at the Daisy Chain (Basie) 

(61544) 
(Brunswick 02379—2s. 6d.). 

William Count “ Bill” Basie (») with 
Caughey Roberts, Ronald J. Washing- 
ton (altos); Lester Young, Hershel 
Evans (tens); Joe Keys, Carl Smith, 
“Buck” Clayton (imps) ; Dan Minor, 
Geo, Hunt (irmbs) ; Claude Williams (zg) ; 
Walter Page (+) ; Joe Jones (ds). 

These are the first records Basie’s band 
made in the American Decca studios, so 
they may not give a perfect insight into the 
true ability of the outfit. But they certainly 
show considerable promise. The band may 
not have a constellation of outstanding star 
soloists, but it does an invigorating job on 
a couple of good arrangements and Basie 
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himself is certainly a smart and interesting 
pianist. 

The band has attracted considerable 
attention in the States, where they seem to 
think highly of it. 


* * * 


Woody Herman and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
***Better get off your high horse (Friend, 
Franklin) (v) (61448) 
** Mr. Ghost goes to town (Hudson) 
(61447) 
(Brunswick 02376—2as. 6d.). 

Herman (c/., ten and vocalist) with 
Murray Williams, Don Watt (altos) ; 
“ Saxie”? Mansfield, Bruce Wilkens 
(tens) ; Clarence Willard, Kermit Sim- 
mons (impts) ; Joe Bishop (flugel horn) : 


® 8 
BUYER’S GUIDE 
To the Heading Department 





If the hat fits you, ... 


*e**% — Topper 
#oe8 Bowler 
one = Svelte 
** == Soft 
* = Cap (dunce’s !) 
e a] 


Neal Reed (trmb) ; Horace Diaz ()) ; 
Chick Reeves (g) 3 Walt Yoder (5) ; 
Frank Carlson (ds) ; Nic Hupfer (vin). 

‘““Two sides by Herman’s great gang 
formerly with Isham Jones and,’’ as an 
inspired if not exactly tactful American 
colleague puts it, “‘ glad to get away.” 

To which I would like to add that we 
may be able to hear at its best what should 
be a fine outfit when somebody provides 
it with better arrangements of better 
numbers than Will Hudson’s Mr. Ghost. 


* * * 


Adrian Rollini Trio (Am.) 

**** Driftin’? (Rollini) (61456) 
***Vibrollini (Rollini) (61455) 
(Brunswick 02380—2s. 6d.). 

Rollini (vibraphone) ; Frank Victor (zg) : 
Haig Stephens ()). 

Perhaps nothing could have been more 
typical of Rollini at his best than the refined, 
very musicianly manner in which these 
two Mayerlesquely tuneful little pieces 











have been presented. There is nothing hot 
in the jazz sense of the word about either 
the compositions or their performances, but 
they have a relaxed rhythmicalness that is 
not unakin to swing! 

Frank Victor, you may remember, first 
came to our notice when he took the place, 
as Venuti’s partner, of the late Eddie Lang. 


COLUMBIA 


Andy Kirk and His Twelve Clouds of 
Joy (Am.N.) 
*** Puddin’ head serenade (Clyde Hart) 
(60961) 
Isham Jones’ Juniors (Am.) 
*** Nola (Arndt) (60931) 
(Columbia DB5027—2s. 6d.). 


60961—The regular combination (see THE 
GRAMOPHONE for August 1936, p. 119). 

60931 — “ Saxey’? Mansfield  (c/) ; 
“ Woody” Herman (ten); Chelsea 
Quealey (tmp); Sonny Lee (trmb) ; 
Howard Smith (/) ; Geo. Wartner (g) ; 
Walter Yoder (5); Wallace Laggison 
(ds). 

Even the best of us have our off days, 
and I suppose Andy Kirk’s band had one 
of theirs when they made Puddin’ head 
serenade. Although this is a good arrange- 
ment, the band sounds anything but inspired 
and even slightly off pitch to me. Even 
Mary Williams sounds dull—at least her 
first solo does ; the second one is better. 

Whether you will like the slow version of 
Nola, a tune usually played fast, will depend 
on whether you think a rather subtly put 
and passably good joke worth the money. 
Of course the whole thing is just another 
of those extended noses which swing men 
love to make at tunes which can, and have, 
become demodée—a fact you will begin 
to realize even before you have heard Mr. 
Lee’s mildly sarcastic trombone, and find 
proved when you subsequently hear that 
emblem of sarcasm, the diminished seventh, 
at the end. 

* * * 


The New Music of Reginald Foresythe 
*** Two hymns to darkness—(No. 1) Deep 
forest (v) ; (No. 2) Lament for Congo 
(14655 and 14656) 
(Columbia FB1643—1s. 6d.). 
Foresythe (~) with Cyril Clarke, Bill 
Apps (cl); Claude Hughes (bassoon) ; 
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J. Watson, W. Barclay (altos); J. 
Ambrose (ten); J. Collier (+); Geo. 
Elrick (ds). 

These were recorded round about the 
end of 1934 or early 1935, prior to Fore- 
sythe’s Dodging a diwworcée and Lullaby 
(Columbia FB1031). 

One needs to acquire a taste for Reggie’s 
usually clever and generally entertaining 
quasi-descriptive music, but those who have 
done so will find these recordings two very 
fair samples of it. 


* * * 
Clyde McCoy and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*Black and Tan fantasy (Ellington and 
Miley) (W151503) 
* Mood indigo (Ellington) (W151764) 
(Columbia DB5028—2s. 6d.). 

The only reason I mention this record is 
to warn any of you who may be attracted 
by the words “‘ Super Swing Music” on 
the labels. 

You see, Super Swing Music may appa- 
rently mean anything—except real swing 
music; and this particular sample of 
it is just an ordinary commercial dance 
band marred (as far as ordinary com- 
mercial dance bands can be marred) by 
some of the corniest laughing, crying and 
wah-wahing trumpet it has been my mis- 
fortune to have to listen to. I believe 
Mr. McCoy himself is responsible for it, 
at any rate it has been his stock-in-trade 
for many years. 

Incidentally, there is another record by 
the same band in Brunswick’s April sup- 
plement, but they don’t claim that it is 
swing (qualified or otherwise) music, for 
which, gentlemen, you have my thanks and 
congratulations. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 
***** Savoy Blues (“‘ Kid ’’ Ory) (61184) 
**#*** Sugar foot strut (Pierce, Myers, Schwab) 
(61164) 
(Decca F6300—1s. 6d.). 

Crosby directing Gil. Rodin, M. 
Matlock (altos); N. Bernardi, Ed. 
Miller (tens); A. Ferretti, “ Yank” 
Lawson (imps) ; W. Silloway, A. Foster 
(trmbs) ; G. Bowers (p) ; H. LaMare (z) ; 
Bob Haggard ()) ; Ray Bauduc (ds). 

Those of you who liked Crosby’s Musk 
rat ramble and Dixieland shuffle on Decca 
F6067 released last October may prepare for 
another feast off these two new titles, 
different in style though they are from 
each other. 

The arrangement and general atmo- 
sphere of Savoy Blues were obviously inspired 
by, and are very similar to, those of Louis 
Armstrong’s record on Parlophone R2127, 
but the Crosby record has this essential 
difference. Although only released here 
last November, the Armstrong record was 
made in the late 1920’s,.and apart from 
Armstrong’s personal contributions, had the 
crudities of its day. This Crosby version 
loses nothing of the sincerity of the Arm- 
strong but has all the finesse and good taste 
that jazz has acquired during its evolution 
over the past seven years. 

Which brings me to something that has 
been getting in my hair for some little while. 
I see that some correspondents to a con- 
temporary have been pulling up the 
contemporary’s expert critic for asking why 
certain companies have thought it worth 
while to issue recently a number of old 
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recordings when there are so many newer 
and better ones on which the public could 
more advantageously spend its money. The 
correspondents ask the critic whether he 
cannot appreciate what they are pleased 
to call ‘the beauty of these old master- 
pieces.” 

It seems that these young scribes are merely 
adopting a pose in suggesting that, like wine 
and pictures, records must be good because 
they are old. I that there is quite a 
number of old swing records which will live 
as classics, but most of them were issued 
long ago. 

The older records being released to-day 
are mostly only the leavings after the cata- 
logues have been combed and combed, and 
are put out merely because some concerns, 
unlike their competitors, are getting so little 
new material from their American associates 
good enough for inclusion in their supple- 
ments. 

It is really high time that some of these 
would-be critics of critics acquired some 
taste in the matter of swing music—a remark 
I can make with impunity because their 
accusations were not levelled at me and so 
I cannot be accused of axe-grinding any 
more than anyone can yell ‘‘ sour grapes ”’ 
at me. 

To return to Crosby’s disc, the other 
side, Sugar foot strut, is just all the good 
things—tune, arrangement, immaculacy of 
musicianship, swing, etc.—of Musk rat 
ramble all over again. Need anyone say 


more ? 
* * * 


Louis Armstrong and His Orchestra 


(Am.N.) 
**** Mahogany Hall 
(611141) 
Louis Armstrong (N.) with Jimmy 
s Orchestra (Am.) 

*** When Ruben swings the Cuban (Meskill, 
White, Flatow) (v by Armstrong) 
(DLA540) 

(Decca F6324—1s. 6d.). 

61111—Armstrong (imp) with H. 
Jones, G. Walton (altos) ; Ch. Holmes, 
B. Madison (tens) ; L. Davis, G. Aiken, 
L. Bacon (tmps) ; H. White, J. Archey 
(trmbs) ; Louis Russell (p) ; W. Blair (2) ; 
“ Pop ” Foster (4) ; P. Barbaren (ds). 

Except for a slight rearrangement to 
accommodate trombone and sax solos, this 
third version of Mahogany Hall Stomp (the 
others were respectively on Parlophone 
R571, released 1930, and on H.M.V. 
B6368, released August 1933) is very little 
different as regards routine and orchestra- 
tion from the first two. The band and the 
reproduction are both rather rough, but 
all round this is a g performance 
with Louis proving that he can still blow 
that horn of his when the winds are favour- 
able. The last remark applies also to the 
coupling, which is a better record than its 
title might cause you to believe. 

By the way, don’t fail to see ‘‘ Pennies 
from Heaven” when it comes to your 
cinema. It is not a great picture, but you 
see and hear quite a lot of Armstrong. In 
addition to playing with his swing band, 
he has a small part. He proves himself to 
be a good actor, so good in fact that it would 
be well worth some producer’s while to 
devise a film to star him. 

. * * 


Note.—The foregoing Brunswick and 
Decca recordings are all from the mid-March 


Stomp (Williams) 
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supplements. Those on the 1st April list 
are not to hand at the time of going to 
press and will be dealt with next month, 


H.M.V. 


Tom Dorsey and His Orchestra (Am) 


*#*#%** That's a plenty (Apes) (OA101264) 
Paul Whiteman and His Orchestra 


(Am.) 
**** Darktown Strutters’ ball (Brooks) (v by 
Jack Teagarden) (OA52593) 
(H.M.V. B8548—2s. 6d.). 

OA101264 — Dorsey (irmb) with F, 
Stulce, Joe Dixon, S. Black, B. Bunch 
(reeds) ; M. , F. S. Kolnick, J, 
Bauer (imps); W. Marcurio, B. Pickering 
(trmbs) ; D. Jones (p) ; W. Schaeffer (g) ; 
Gene Traxler (b) ; Dave Tough (ds). 

OA52593—Whiteman directing Traum. 
bauer (alto) ; Ch. Teagarden (tmp) ; “a 
Teagarden (trmb) ; Roy Bargy ( p) ; 
Miller (b) and others. 

Whew ! 

Well, if you like ’em exciting spend half. 
a-crown on Mr. Dorsey. He puts over 
Ben Pollock’s opus with a verve that makes 
even the chairs dance. That ensemble of 
his sure knows how to loose out, and yet 
nobody ever seems to have a hair out of 
place. Somebody managed to do a good 
job with the pen, and the parts that weren't 
written in are more than taken care of by 
the clarinet, trumpet and tenor soloist, not 
to mention Mr. D. with his trombone and 
that lovely hiccough he gets in so neatly, 
The Whiteman side was originally released 
on B8494 as recently as last November 
coupled with Hawkins’ What a difference a 
day made. Its high spots are the trumpet, 
trombone and singing of some gentlemen 
called Teagarden. For the rest it can be 
said that it gets nearer to swinging than 
you might expect from a patently non-swing 
combination. 

* * * 
Tommy Dorsey and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 
Mr. Ghost goes to town (Hudson) 
(OA04201) 
Who'll buy my violets? (La Violetera) 
(Padilla) (OAo3989) 
(H.M.V. BD5193—1:. 6d.). 

Disc not to hand at time of going to press, 
but if La Violetera is anything like Dorsey’s 
broadcast of the number it’s another five- 
starrer. 

By the way, I hope you heard that relay 
of Mr. D. and his band by the B.B.C. on 
the 18th of last month. Grand it was— 
the best of these swing half-hours from 
America we have had, and not only because 
for once the reception was fairly good. 

Bud Freeman still plays The eel, but who 
cares ? Jack Benny is still only trying to 
play The bee. 

* * ¥ 
Hoagy Carmichael and His Orchestra 
(Am.) 
**** Georgia on my mind (Carmichael, 
Correll) (v) (63653) (1930) 
**%*% Rockin’ Chair (Carmichae (v) 
(59800) (1930) 
(H.M.V. B8549—2s. 6d. 
rane no (p pat v) with 
, Bud Freeman (reeds); * Bix 


Beiderbecke 


J. 
(cornet); J. aoe 
(trmb) ; Venuti (vin) ; (g); G 
Morehouse (ds). 
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Ne, Bad ihe and v) Poa 
Goodman (cl) ; ‘reeman (ten) ; 
Beiderbecke (cornet) ; “ Bubber ” 

(tmp) ; T. Dorsey (irmb) ; Venuti (vn) ; 
Lang (¢) ; (ds). 

Georgia was released on B6133 with 
Ellington’s Mystery song, and Rockin’ Chair 
on B6288 in the H.M.V. Connoisseur’s 
Album with Bugle call rag by Pettis’ Pets, 
but no one is likely to quarrel at their 
reissue. 

Mosily a sequence of solos—and you have 
only to glance at the personnels to realize 
how much that means—both sides have a 
simple charm that has mellowed and become 
even more delectable since the days when 
the performances were first heard. 

The only disappointment is that one gets 
so little of ““Bix.”” There is a trumpet chorus 
in Georgia, but although my personnel book 
gives “ Bix” as the only trumpet on the date 
I refuse to believe it was he. It is a nanny- 
goat sort of muted performance, such as 
“Bix” could never have played, and is in 
fact the one blot on either of these two 
otherwise most attractive sides. 

* * * 
Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 

*#** Cee, but you're a swell (Tobias, Baer) 

(v by Helen Ward) (OA03550) 

*** Smoke dreams (film ‘“* After the Thin 
Man”) (Freed, Brown) (v_ by 
Helen Ward) (OA03551) 

(H.M.V. B8547—2s. 6d.). 
The Gramophone Co., Ltd. 

Gentlemen, 

Many of my readers (not to mention 
myself) are very concerned about the 
number of “‘ commercial ” titles by Good- 
man you put out when you have recordings 
by him of so many numbers that have 
become “‘ evergreens of jazz,” would be so 
much more suitable for your ‘‘ Swing Series” 
and so much more to our liking. 

We gather that your desire is to capture 
the popular and swing markets at one go, 
as it were, but we are inclined to think that 
in the long run you will only fall between 
the two stools. 

The point you seem to overlook is this: 

The older “‘ evergreens ”’ are, as tunes, 
probably no better or worse than the newer 
“popular”? numbers, but when even a 
swing band records a new tune it generally 
does so in a manner designed for public 
consumption ; that is to say it is assumed 
that the tune (being unknown) is the main 
attraction, and everything is sacrificed to 
putting the melody over, thus enforcing on 
i band a, shall we say, commercial com- 

X. 
But when a band records an “‘ evergreen ”’ 
it is well aware that everybody has known 
the tune for years and thus the record will 
be bought not for the sake of the composition, 
but for the originality and ingenuity of the 
performance ; thus the musicians are able 
to play sincerely in the manner they them- 
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selves like best, and the result (in the case 
of Goodman’s and other first-rate bands) is 
a record worthy of its makers and our 
appreciation. 

I need only add that Goodman’s band 
comes nearer to producing good swing 
music when it plays ‘“‘ commercial ’”’ tunes 
than does practically any other band, but 
even so it does not swing anything like so 
completely as when playing material more 
suitable for the purpose. 

Yours, etc., 


E. J. 
ok * * 


Benny Goodman Quartet (Am. Mixed) 

*** My melancholy baby (Norton, Burnett) 

(OA03063) 
*** Whispering (Schonberger) (OA03515) 
(H.M.V. B8533—2s. 6d.). 

Goodman (ci) with Wilson (N./) ; 
Krupa (ds) ; Hampton (N.vibraphone). 

And having written that nice little letter 
to H.M.V. I now find that by the cussedness 
of fate the next record I come to almost 
tears up at least a part of my argument. 

Here is Goodman’s famous quartet 
playing two “ evergreens ’’ and yet able to 
get only three stars. 

So what ? 

There appears to be a good deal more of 
an answer in this case than is usually 
implied by the now classic two-word query. 
To my mind it lies in two factors—the 
first, the thrice accursed demands of “‘com- 
merciality ’’ (which would account for the 
boringly straight melody first choruses) ; 
the second, the fact that the artists seem 
no longer to be intrigued by either the 
novelty of their instrumentation or their 
association with each other. The playing 
is devoid of any of that inspiration which 
marked all the previous records by the 
Quartet and Trio and the performances 
are undertaken in (for such great artists) 
such a slipshod manner that in Whispering 
there are even wrong notes by Goodman 
(first chorus, 29th bar) and Hampton (5th 
bar of his solo chorus). So obvious and 
distressing are these errors that one wonders 
how the master ever came to be passed, 
either in this country or America. It is time 
someone with a slight knowledge of, or ear 
for, music was appointed censor. 

* * * 


Ray Noble and His Orchestra (Am.) 

***Chinatown, my Chinat ( Jerome, 

Schwartz) (OA88966) 

***Tet’s swing it (Tobias, Newman, 

Mencher) (v by Trio) (OAg2230) 
(H.M.V. BD5186—1s. 6d.). 

Ray Noble pulls a couple of fast ones, 
but not too fast to get my money. 

Chinatown (as a tune) you know all about. 
The other is a lively pop that Ray at any 
rate seems able to swing only about twenty 
short of the hundred per centum, thanks 
to his flair for fixing up the dots in a manner 
that is meant for populace and fans (but 
this time doesn’t fall between the sitting 
spots) and the fact that he has (or had, 
I don’t know when these records were 
made) one of the best drilled and slickest 
combinations in the States. 

The ability of the band to get off the 
mark dead on the word is evidenced also in 
Chinatown, but this time the arrangement is 
60/40 public/fan appeal. Even so, it should 
entertain you jitter boys, and not only for 
its exhilaration. Good old Ray. 





PARLOPHONE 


Bunny Berigan’s Blue Boys (Am. Mixed) 
****Chicken and waffles (Berigan) (60230) 
*** You took advantage of me (Rodgers) 
(60229) 
(Parlophone R2327—2s. 6d.). 

Berigan (tmp) with Sampson 
(N.alto) ; Ed. Miller (ci and ten); Cliff 
Jackson (N./) ; Bauduc (ds) ; G. Moncur 
(N.d). 

I enjoyed these even more than the 
combination’s Blues and I’m coming, Virginia 
last month. Thanks to what seems to be a 
better understanding between the three 
rhythmic instruments, one does not con- 
tinuously feel that the section is incomplete 
without a guitar; and although the 
embroidery of both sides is about as ‘“‘busy”’ 
as a six-piece outfit could make it, there is 
never any suggestion of the threads getting 
tangled or lost. The design remains obvious 
and is always easily traceable despite its 
many unexpected twists and turns and the 
fact that nothing would have been lost had 
the rhythm section kept to simpler patterns. 

With which not unambiguous statement 
I leave the records in your hands. They are 
the sort of things that are not easily 
explained in a few words, if only because 
they cover so much ground, but should be 
taken home and studied, not forgetting that 
the lower one digs the more precious are the 
stones one finds. 


* * * 


Eddie Carroll and His Swing Music 

*** Because I love you (Berlin) (E8043) 

*** Honeysuckle Rose (Razaf, Waller) 

(E8045) 
(Parlophone R2326—2s, 6d.). 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE, 
March 1937, Pp. 437- 

With Buddy F and his tenor as the high 
spots, these are on much the same lines as 
the combination’s first two records men- 
tioned last month—straightforward and un- 
pretentious, and nearer to being swing music 
at its best because of it. 


* * * 


Bix Beiderbecke and His Orchestra(Am.) 

** Ol man river (Kern) (400994) (1928) 
Miff Mole and His Molers (Am.) 

** Wild oat Foe (401395) (1928) 

Parlophone R2328—2s. 6d.). 
400994—Leon “Bix” Beiderbecke 

(cornet) with “Izzy” Friedman (cl) ; 
Bill Rank (trmb); Len Hayton (f) ; 
“ Min ” Liebrook (bass sax) ; Geo. Marsh 
ds). 
‘ 401395—Mole (trmb) with “Fud” 
Livingstone (c/ and ten) ; Phil Napoleon 
(tmp) ; Arthur Schutt (/) ; Stan. King 
(ds) ; and unknown tuba. 

Bix and to some extent Hayton may be 
excuses for Ol’ man river but they can hardly 
be called reasons, because even their play- 
ing cannot entirely offset the distressing 
inadequacy of the rest of the band. Fried- 
man, Rank and Marsh were, it seems, just 
about the corniest musicians who ever went 
on a date with Bix. 

And there seem to be some rather curious 
ideas about key-signatures in this record, too, 
don’t you think ? 

Wild oat Joe is a reissue, having originally 
been on Parlophone R368. It sounds a bit 
thin and dowdy to-day. 
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Bessie Smith (N.) with Orchestra 

*In the house Blues (151594) (1931 
Seven Gallon Jug Band (Am.N.) 
** Wipe em off (149690) (1930) 
(Parlophone R2329—2s. 6d.). 

Of all the dozens of recordsin the American 
Okeh and Columbia catalogues by Bessie 
Smith, Parlophone have managed to hit on 
one of the worst. The accompaniment is 
vile, and the reproduction makes Bessie 
shriek like some wild animal. 

The Seven Gallon Jug Band was one of 
Clarence Williams’s ultra-negroid combina- 
tions. The record is crude, but it has a 
certain point of interest in that it is a typical 
sample of the doubtful songs sung and 
played by the Negro folk for their own 
edification. 

* * 
Gerry Moore (Piano Solos, with drums) 
* There’s a new moon to-night (McConnell, 
Little, Mosloff) (E8073) 
*When the sun says “* Goodnight”’ to the 
mountain (Vincent) (E8072) 
(Parlophone F710—1s. 6d.). 

Well, these about complete the tragedy of 
Gerry Moore so far as I am concerned. If 
there is anything worse than the tunes, it is 
the way they are played—which may, or 
may not, be Gerry’s fault since the records 
are said to be under the supervision of the 
society dancing teacher, Victor Silvester. 

It’s time, too, that this drivelling nonsense 
about strict dance tempo (vide labels) was 
dropped. If anyone thinks this sort of music 
a greater inspiration for dancing than 
genuine swing music, he (or she) had better 
go and learn what dancing (and strict dance 
tempo !) really are. f 

And I'll tell you something else. In his 
heart of hearts Gerry knows that every word 
I have written is fair and deserved comment 
—even though he hasn’t told me as much. 
It must have broken his heart to have to 
record such tunes. 

* * * 
Joe Daniels and His Hot Shots 
* Loveless love (Handy) (E7894 
* Who (Kern) (E7895) 
(Parlophone F741—1s. 6d.). 

I suppose if I slate Mr. Daniels again you 
will think I have some sort of a personal 
down on him, so just to let you know that I 
am not alone in my opinions here is the 
verdict passed as recently as last January by 
Michael W. Stearns, one of America’s most 
enlightened critics, on two of the Hot Shots’ 
earlier discings : 

“For real corn from ’way back, make a 
note of Joe Daniels and His Hot Shots in 
Drumnasticks. It’s a bunch of fast Limeys 
from a commercial English band drowned 
out by a drummer who sits on the mike.”’ 

And with that I say adieu to Mr. Daniels. 
Henceforth I am passing him over to 
** Bohemian,”’ who, I hope, will like him 


better. 
VOCALION 


Mildred and Her Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 
**** Trust in me (Wever, Schwartz, Ager 
(C1752) 
Artie Shaw and His Orchestra (Am. 
*****Copenhagen (Davis) (B20449) 
(Vocalion S67—2s. 6d.). 
C1752—Mildred Bailey (v) with Ro 
e (N. tmp and director) ; “ “ 
Carey (N. alto) ;H. Haymer (ten) ; Teddy 
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Cole (N. /) ; J. Collins (N. zg) ; “ Truck ” 
Parham (N. +); Zutty Singleton (N. 
ds). 

B20449—The regular combination as 
given for 20448 (see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
March 1937, p. 437)- 

Trust in me may be just another “ pop ” 
ballad, but Mildred sings it charmingly to 
an accompaniment that does not disgrace 
her or itself. 

If Shaw’s Copenhagen doesn’t quite reach 
the heights of his last month’s Sobbin’ Blues 
and Cream puffs, it is not far off it. The 
arrangement has much the same flavour 
and is very nearly as original and skilful ; 
the band plays every bit as well; and 
Shaw’s clarinet is again one of the joys of 
my declining years (or should I have said 
young life—I never can remember which 
way I put it last time). 


* * * 
Count Basie Quintet (Am.N.) 
**** Tady, be good (Gershwin) (C1660) 
***Shoe shine swing (with, it is hoped, 
apologies to Cahn, Chaplin) (C1657) 
(Vocalion S68—es. 6d.). 

W. Count Basie (/) with Lester Young 
(ten) ; Carl Smith (tmpt) ; Walter Paige 
(b) ; J. Jomes (ds). 

I believe I said earlier that Bill Basie’s 
band didn’t seem to have much in the way 
of outstanding soloists, and now here he is 
with four of his men going to town like, I 
was almost tempted to say, the best of ’em. 
Well, it just goes to show how unsafe it is to 
try to judge musicians individually from 
records by their band. 

I am not saying, however, that these 
effusions by the Quintet will be to everyone’s 
taste. It depends on whether one likes things 
fast, furious and so extravagant that even 
the most hard-baked jazz fan will find it 
hard to see what connection there is between 
the tunes named on the labels and what is 
actually played. 

* * * 
e Ellington and His Orch. (Am.N.) 

*** Happy as the day is long (Koehler, Arlen) 

(v by Ivie Anderson) (B13306) 

*** Tove is like a cigarette (Jerome, Kent) 

(v by Ivie Anderson) (18738) 
(Vocalion $64—2s. 6d.). 
*#***In a sentimental mood (Ellington) 
(B17406). 
*****T¢ don’t mean a thing (Ellington) (v by 
Ivie Anderson) (11204) 
(Vocalion S65—2s. 6d.). 
***** Barney's Concerto (Clarinet lament) 
(Ellington, Bigard) (B18736) 
*****Cootie’s Concerto (Echoes of Harlem) 
(Ellington) (B18737) 
(Vocalion S66—2s. 6d.). 

The titles on S65 and S66 are all re- 
issues of the identical masters that have 
appeared under the Brunswick label and 
have been mentioned previously in these 
columns. 

The titles on S64 have not previously 
been released here and we shouldn’t have 
lost such a great deal if they had never been. 
They are commercial numbers, played as 
such to such an extent that were it not for 
the labels one would hardly know that the 
band was Ellington’s. 

This is my cue to ask again if yet another 
band is to be sacrificed on the altar of 
“commercialism,” but I expect you are 
sick of it. Well, you have your remedy. 
Lines that don’t sell are soon discontinued. 
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Teddy Wilson (N.) and His Orchestra 
(Am. Mixed) 
****7 must have that man (Fields, McHugh) 
(v) (20571) 
**** Why was I born ? (Kern) (v) (20570) 
(Vocalion $71—2s. 6d.). 

Wilson (~) with Goodman (c/) ; Lester 
Young (ten); Buck Clayton (tmp); F, 
Green (g) ; W. Paige (5) ; J. Jones (dj), 
Vocalist: Billie Holiday. 

Those boys of Bill Basie’s are determined 
to be my downfall. Here are four of 
them, this time in subdued vein, very 
different from their exuberant mood with 
Basie’s Quintet, but showing even more 
obviously that the band certainly has some 
outstanding soloists, no matter how their 
individual lights may be hidden by the 
bushel of a big ensemble. 

Even more interesting is Billie Holiday's 
work. She has smoothed out her tonal 
roughness to such an extent that for a 
moment I wondered if it were our Mildred, 
The improvement in the way she has been 
recorded may have something to do wih it, 
but it cannot account for all. This is a new 
Billie, and a very alluring one at that. 

* * * 


Benny Carter (N.) and His Orchestra 
(Mixed) 
***2’m in the mood for swing (Carter) 
(S143) 
*** Nagasaki (Dixon, Warren) (v_ by 
Benny Carter) (S141) 
(Vocalion S6g—2s. 6d.). 

For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE, 
March 1937, p. 438. 

With two such good arrangements, 
particularly as that which Benny has made 
of his own tune, I’m in the mood for swing, it 
is rather a pity that he could not have been 
served a little better in the matter of repro- 
duction. Just a little better would have 
meant so much. 

* * * 


Joe Haymes and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Swingin’ for the King (Haymes) (v by 
* Toots ” Mondello) (16162) 
Alex Hill (N.) and His Hollywood 
Sepians (Am.N. 
***Tet’s have a jubilee (Hill) (v by Alex 
Hill) (16142) 
(Vocalion S70—2s, 6d.). 


16162—Haymes directing Toots” 
Mondello, Paul Ricci (altos) ; “ Bud” 
Freeman (ten and cl) ; Cliff Weston, Andy 
Ferretti, Boyer Smith (imps) ; Joe Yuke, 
Dave Jacobs (i7mbs); Paul Mitchell (>) ; 
Max Cheikes (zg); Gene Traxler (4); 
Ch. Bush (ds). 

16142—Hill directing Albert Nicholas 
(cl); G. James (alto) ; Eugene Sedric 
(ten) ; Benny Carter, J. Thomas, H. 
Autrey (imps); Claude Jones (irmb) ; 
Garnet Clark (/) ; Ed. Gibbs (z) ; Bill 
Taylor (>) ; H. Dial (ds). 

An American correspondent writes: “ If 
all the ace musicians discovered by Joe 
Haymes were laid end-to-end they would 
keep Benny Goodman supplied for the next 
two weeks.” 

Passing over any sly dig this may be at 
Mr. G, it at least suggests that Joe Haymes 
knows what’s what—a fact that he proves 
in his bright record of Swingin’ for the King, 
written, I understand, in honour of our 
forthcoming Coronation. 

Poor Alex Hill died recently. His record 
of Let’s have a Jubilee would have been worth 
keeping as a memento even if he hadn't. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND DANCE 


Selections and Medleys 


This being Coronation year we must expect a certain number 
of records with a patriotic theme. I only hope that future 
recordings of that genre are as well done as the Fantasia—The 
British Empire which the Mayfair Symphony Orchestra have 
recorded on H.M.V. C2893. To Haydn Wood must go a fair 
measure of praise for the excellent arrangement ; the recording 
engineers, too, get their share for a well-balanced piece of work, 
and the orchestra take the rest (and the largest share) for the 
full-blooded and uniform interpretation. 

The selection from the Coronation revue Home and Beauty by 
the Adelphi Theatre Orchestra on Columbia DX774 does 
not, of course, come in the same category so far as material is 
concerned. The standard of playing is perhaps a grade lower, 
too, though taken as a whole the disc is enjoyable. I prefer the 
more marked rhythm and tone colour of Carroll Gibbons and 
the Savoy Hotel Orpheans in an admirable arrangement of 
tunes from On Your Toes on Columbia DX773. Quite apart 
from. the excellent musical performance, however, this disc has 
another attraction in that Jack Whiting, the star of the Palace 
Theatre show, is the vocalist. He sings the numbers The heart 
is quicker than the eye and Quiet Night, so lovers of the authentic 
and others who appreciate good entertainment should get this 
record. 

Ragging the Rags and the Whirl of the Waltz are self-explanatory 
and as played by the New Mayfair Orchestra on H.M.V. 
C2896 should meet with almost universal approval. But what 


kind of reception The Mikado Medley played on a cinema organ 
by Reginald Foort will have I cannot say. Personally I enjoy 
an occasional cinema organ solo as well as any other type of 
instrument, but it must be well played and not abused. Foort 
fulfils both these conditions and receives my approbation. 


The 
number is H.M.V. BDq418. 

In a selection from Pagliacci the Classic Symphony Or- 
chestra (Regal-Zono MR2381) do not seem to find their feet at 
all on the first side, there are one or two rather rough patches ; 
but they improve as they progress and the second side is quite 
a pleasing cameo of the more tuneful numbers from the opera. 
Even more to my liking is a well-balanced, well-played selection 
from The Vagabond King by the London Palladium Orchestra 
on H.M.V. C2895. This combination are adept in selections of 
this type. How about some recordings of tunes from ‘‘ Madame 
Pompadour ” and ‘ Lady of the Rose” ? Both these have 
been done before, I know, but in the days when the electric 
method of recording was in its infancy. 

Anton and the Paramount Theatre Orchestra with 
Al Bollington at the organ maintain their comparatively high 
standard in two film selections—Champagne Waltz and Banjo on 
my Knee. There is not much to choose between the two ; the 
Banjo side suits my mood better, and in both methinks I can 
detect that someone has been taking a leaf from Peter Yorke’s 
(Louis Levy’s arranger) book of formule on arranging (H.M.V. 
BD415). 

America’s “‘ Radio” Popeye, Floyd Buckley, is assisted by 
Olive Oyl (oi!) and Orchestra in a medley of songs entitled 
Popeye on Regal-Zono MR2379. This is No. 1 and so, I take it, 
there are more to follow ; but if he does not put up a better show 
than this there will not be many more. He is not comparable 
to Billy Costello. 

So far there are only two piano medleys. Len Green continues 
his implacable Melodies of the Month series with No. 23 on Decca 
F6322, which includes Pennies from Heaven, At the Balalaika, In 
the Chapel in the Moonlight, Who Loves You?, etc., and Ivor 
Moreton and Dave Kaye contribute No. 1 of a new set entitled 
Tin Pan Alley Medley, so here’s a chance to be in on the ground 
floor, that is if popular tunes on two pianos interest you. Here’s 


Love in your Eyes, You do the darndest things, Baby, One, Two, Button 
Your Shoe, Pennies from Heaven and Gone are the first batch on 
Parlophone F735. If you prefer popular tunes played on a 
bunch of accordions then hear Six Hits of the Day (Series 9) played 
by Primo Scala’s Accordion Band on Rex 8996. 


The formula for the cinema organists’ storm needs no descriptive 
comment from me ; Reginald Dixon wallows in two whole sides 
of The Storm on Rex gooo. It is effective and the storm is not 
too laboured. 


Vocal 


It is some time since we had a record from Binnie Hale, but 
here she is again on Columbia DB1686 with a breezy and very 
English Nice Cup of Tea in the Morning coupled with a plaintive 
request Love me a little to-day, both from the revue ‘“ Home and 
Beauty.” The Adelphi Theatre Orchestra accompanies. 
Connie Russell singing Harbour Lights and There’s Frost on the 
Moon (H.M.V. BD414) sounds rather coarse by comparison, 
but Hildegarde, singing Good Night, My Love and For Sentimental 
Reasons (Columbia FB1641), is as charming as ever. 

At the Balalaika fits Greta Keller’s particular style admirably, 
but the backing, I’ve got _you under my skin, is the inverse of a happy 
union (Decca F6263). She is at her best, however, in a sort of 
signature number, A little ramble in Springtime with you ; the German 
lyric is her forte. The reverse is Trust in Me sung in English 


(Decca F6319). 


Frances Langford always strikes me as being the feminine 
equivalent of Bing Crosby ; in Long Ago and Far Away the im- 
pression is very strong and the effect very attractive ; Jt’s Like 
Reaching for the Moon is a pleasant backing, well sung but hardly 
so effective (Brunswick 02378). 

Here come the lads of the village headed by Brian Lawrance 
singing the traditional Sally Horner and the Floral Dance. What 
a versatile lad Lawrance is; Sally is delightful but it needs a 
rather bigger voice to go through the Dance convincingly. Still, 
the attempt was well worth while (Decca F6295). Hugh 
Diamond, the young lad with the big voice, is another aspirant 
to the Crosby pedestal and, make no mistake about it, he is on his 
way. In I was saying to the Moon he has curbed his youthful 
enthusiasm and the result is very pleasant. The other tune on 
Decca F6325 is I’m still in love with you, and, like Where the lazy 
river goes by and Cowboy on Decca F6307, it displays similar 
restraint. Now polish the diction lad. Dick Powell, of course, 


needs no such advice but he could restrain himself to advantage. 
Even popular songs such as Fancy Meeting You and In your own 
quiet way (Decca F6293) need not be sung with the damper off 
all the time. Robert Ashley you have heard many times on 
the air, so that anything I say will have little influence on 
your own opinion of him as a vocalist. His songs on Rex 8997 
are So do I and Pennies from Heaven. 

Turner Layton and Leslie Hutchinson, the coloured 
troubadors of Columbia and Parlophone respectively, have their 
usual two-record contributions. On Columbia FB1649 Layton 
sings Another perfect night is ending and The Night is young and you're 
so beautiful and on FB1650 he indulges in a little more sentiment 
with Sentimental Fool and I wonder where the old gang’s gone. Hutch 
replies with All Alone in Vienna and Good Night, My Love on Parlo- 
phone F740, and tops that with May I have the next Romance with 
you and Watching the Stars on F752. 

Morton Downey is particularly refreshing in Bonnie Mary 
of Argyle and Come back to Erin on Rex goog ; the accompaniment 
is orchestral with a spot of effective organ-playing thrown in. 
I am not so sure that Downey does not shine best in light ballads. 
At any rate, except for a rather forced note at the end of Bonnie 
Mary, these are splendid efforts. 
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Jack Whiting, with Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel 

Orpheans in support, is the soloist on Columbia DB1687, where 
he sings two more numbers from ‘‘ On Your Toes ”—There’s a 
Small Hotel and On Your Toes. In the latter title the accom- 
paniment is gradually built up, according to Whiting’s direction, 
starting with one piano, then two pianos, then a solo trumpet, 
and then the drums and so on until the whole band is playing. 
Then comes the vocal by Whiting. A good idea very well carried 
out by all concerned. Welcome to the Spring and Miss Porkington 
would like Cream Puffs are two comedy numbers sung with appro- 
priate gusto on Regal-Zono MR2388 by the Two Leslies; 
the Mills Brothers display their vocal technique flawlessly in 
Pennies from Heaven and Swing for Sale (Brunswick 02367), and 
the Rocky Mountaineers are as entertaining as ever in Humming 
Reel, Buffalo Gals and Nobody's Darlin’ but mine on Columbia FB1645. 


Humour and Hill-Billies 


Sandy Powell strikes a topical note this month with Sandy’s 
Grand National, Rex goo1. Of course, he does and says all those 
things a jockey ought not to do and say and eventually he and 
his nag lose the race ; but Sandy has backed the winner so what 
does he care. A typical Powell sketch, though hardly so amusing 
as the fooling of Chick Webb and George Hughes in / saw 
your sister and The Tiger on Decca F6323. My little Goat and Me 
is the prize side of Regal-Zono MR2368 ; George Formby is 
responsible for both this and Hindoo Man. They are good whole- 
some fare. Crossing the Border (Regal-Zono MR2367), an Irish 
comedy duologue by Jimmy O’Dea and Harry O’Donovan, 
takes rather too long to develop and so rather misses fire, but 
Pets and Winter Sports is good fun almost from the first groove. 
Murgatroyd and Winterbottom are the jokers (Parlophone 
F743). 

Max Miller seldom falls flat ; compared with some previous 
discs You can’t blame me for that is rather tame, but Why should 
the dustman get it all provides some compensation. His gag writer 
must have a fertile brain! (H.M.V. B417.) 


There is a good selection of Hill-Billies and those who favour 
this type of song can hardly go wrong ; hear the records in the 
following order which represents my gradation. First Carson 
Robison and his Pioneers singing / left her standing there and 
The candle light in the window (Regal-Zono MR2376), then 
There’s only fie bullets in my old six-shooter, A Cowboy’s Wedding Day 
(Regal-Zono MR2370), Wanderers and Little Cowboy on Regal- 
Zono MR2371, all by The Hill-Billies; and lastly the Three 
Tobacco Tags who present Courtin? and V-8 Blues on Regal- 
Zono MR2378. 

There is mild competition for yodelling honours too ; Jimmy 
Rodgers with 7.-B. Blues and Why there’s a Tear in My Eye 
(Regal-Zono MR2374) and Red Tucker with My Mountain 
Home and Yodle-odle on MR2375 are the competitors. Tucker 
wins by a narrow margin. 


Solo Piano 


Midnight in Mayfair is one of the most attractive tunes of recent 
issue, and although on first acquaintance it seems a most ideal 
number for solo piano I am not so sure that it is not heard to 
better effect with the frills and furbelows of a dance band accom- 
paniment. Carroll Gibbons’ solo effort is well conceived and 
executed, though to my mind it would have been even more 
effective without the rather too violent changes of tempo. On the 
other side of this record (Col. FB1644) his Boy Friends provide a 
fitting background in With Thee I Swing. 


Fats Waller, too, emerges as a soloist this month with the 
intrepid Smashing Thirds and African Ripples on H.M.V. B8546 ; 
these are just exhibitions of piano gymnastics which do not reveal 
much out of the ordinary in ideas, but even so I rate the disc 
higher than Brunswick 02382, which contains Jn the Chapel in the 
Moonlight and May I have the next Romance with you played by 
Lee Sims. 
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Light Music, Accordions, Etc. 


Before I proceed with the usual monthly issues of light music 
I must bring to your notice a series of records of Czardas and 
light music such as one hears in the Hungarian cafés and beer 
gardens. They are authentic and are imported into this country 
by Alfred Imhof, Ltd. They are sold under the “ Esta ”’ label 
and cost 3s. each. The six discs I have so far received are worth 
further investigation. 

Another new brand of record has also been issued, this time by 
the music publishers, Bosworth & Co., Ltd., 8 Heddon Street, 
W.1. Twelve of these “ Bosworth ” records have been received. 
All are in the light music class. Here are a few specimen titles; 
Bells at Evening and The Playful Pelican (Bos. BC1004), Minute 
Marches (Bos. BC1006), Tales from a Fairy Book (Bos. BCto009), 
Dance Tunes from pac (Bos. BC1o11), A Mediterranean Cruise 
(Bos. BC1015). Taken as a whole these first editions are very 
acceptable light entertainment. They cost 2s. 6d. each. 

Now for the Regulars. 

Barnabas Von Geczy and his Orchestra continue to show 
a fine understanding of the art of interpretation ; they play 
two light pieces—Toselli’s Serenade and the Serenade from Drigo’s 
“Les Millions d’Arlequin’’? (H.M.V. B8551)—with a delicacy 
and charm that completely overshadows the Lost Chord and 
Ketelbey’s Sanctuary of the Heart by Albert Sandler and 
his Orchestra on Columbia DX771. Even Ravini’s Serenade 
and Chaminade’s Automne by Leslie Jeffries and his Orchestra 


‘(Parlophone R2325), though less hackneyed tunes, do not reach 


the same standard of execution. 

I was pleased to hear George Boulanger and his Orchestra 
(Parlophone R2322) playing an intermezzo of early vintage— 
Forget-me-not ; Valse Triste (by Vecsey, not Sibelius) is less familiar 
but no worse for that. The Blue Danube and Roses of the South, 
despite the neat playing by Bernard Derksen and his 
Orchestra on Parlophone R2321, do not wear so well these 
days ; Under the Rainbow and North Sea Waves are of a similar 
type and should really be excused from duty for some considerable 
time. The Orchestra Mascotte play them well enough but 
show little originality (Parlophone R2323). Similar remarks, of 
course, apply to the Grigri Waltz and Roses of the South by Otto 
Dobrindt and his Orchestra on Parlophone F747. Dobrindt 
and his Piano Symphonists, however, get full marks for their 
intermezzi Sunny Days and the Chorus of the Clocks on Parlophone 
F742. On Parlophone R2324 the Otto Dobrindt and Eugen 
Wolff Orchestras combine in two pieces from a Suite de Danse 
by Eduard Kiinneke—ZJntermezzo and Valse Melancolique. These 
are light orchestrals of the type which must give the instru- 
mentalists themselves much more satisfaction in tackling ; the 
pieces have body and are very colourful. 

Now back to terra firma for more popular stuff ; first Mighty 
Lak’ a Rose and Teddy Bears’ Picnic played by an unusual combina- 
tion—Frank Biffo and his Brass Quintette (Columbia 
FB1642)—then down a grade for I once had a heart, Marguerita and 
Little Bamboo Bridge by the International Novelty Orchestra 
on Regal-Zono MR2383, followed by the Café Colette 
Orchestra in two typical Colette numbers, En Avant, a gypsy 
melody, and Waltz Time, which includes Sowiens Toi and Dance, 
Pretty Lady (Regal-Zono MR2382). 

Louis Levy and his Gaumont-British Symphony, stil! 
purveying tunes from the films, stick to their well-known and 
attractive methods on both H.M.V. BD416 and Columbia 
FB1651. The H.M.V. contains Taking a stroll round the town and 
Turning the town upside down, and the Columbia, which to my 
mind is the better of the two, contains There’s that look in your 
eyes again and Lookin’ around corners for you. All the same Levy 
has turned out better records than either of these. 

Now come the “ squeeze-box ”? merchants. 

The London Piano-Accordion Band are perhaps more 
entertaining in Where an Old Spanish Town used to be than in any 
of their other numbers. This is on Regal-Zono MR2386 coupled 
with Heartbreaker. Good Night, My Love and Where the café lights 
are gleaming (Regal-Zono MR2385) are little above the average. 
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If Primo Scala’s Accordion Band happens to be in favour 
hear Harbour Lights and Timber on Rex 8995; 9006 is their 
second and second-best record—it contains A Cowboy’s Wedding 
Day and The Charladies’ Ball. The accordion record, however, 
is Regal-Zono MR2384, on which solo accordionist Carlo 
plays My Lost Love and, with violin obbligato, his pidce de 
résistance is Play it again, from ‘‘ Home and Beauty.” Budding 
soloists, please note. 


I was not particularly enamoured of the Pizzicato from Delibes’ 
Sylvia Ballet ; the tempo is too uniform, particularly at the end 
of the first movement ; I prefer the more usual accellerando 
here. In fact, the Mandoline Orchestra (Parlophone 749) is 
too ponderous throughout. Love's dream after the ball is some- 
what of an improvement, but even this could have received 
lighter treatment to advantage. The banjo is out of favour 
these days, but in the hands of such soloists as Olly Oakley it 
is still an intriguing instrument ; hear him play two of his own 
compositions— Tony and White Rose—on Parlophone F745. 


The Occult 


Those who would know their fate for 1937 should consult 
Gipsy Petulengro—at home. There is no need to pay a fancy 
price either ; pay a visit to the local gramophone shop, select 
the appropriate record and later reproduce it on your own 
instrument. There are twelve records in all, Decca, F6270-6281, 
each one dealing with subjects born between certain dates 
and under the appropriate planets. The first side of each 
disc gives a delineation of character and the second side provides 
a forecast of personal events for your guidance during 1937. 
Apparently I’m due for a few surprises this year.. That doesn’t 
surprise me either ! 


Scottish Dances in Strict Tempo 

Here is the second batch of Parlophone records of Scottish 
dance music in strict tempo. All are played by the Strings of 
the B.B.C. Scottish Orchestra conducted by Ian White 
and are recorded exactly as broad- 
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Marie and ; the reverse is What will I tell my heart (F 1652). 
A Nice Cup of Tea (FB1653) is, as you would expect, an admirable 
vehicle for Elrick to display his talent; he is ably assisted 
by the rest of the band, vocally and instrumentally ; Love me a 
little to-day is rather a commonplace coupling. 


Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zodno) have four discs to 
their credit and of these I have selected MR2398 (What will I 
tell my heart and Everything You Do) and MR2391 (On the Isle of 
Kitchymiboko and A Nice Cup of Tea). The first and third titles 
are a grade lower than the B.B.C. Band’s versions but the 
remaining titles just about balance the issue ; Kitchymiboko is very 


snappy. 


Jack Jackson and his Orchestra (Decca) have left the 
Abbey Road fold and have signed up Jack Cooper, an acquisition 
from Ambrose’s band. On F6236 they are busy Turning the 
town upside down, which is backed with Baby, Watcha Gonna do 
To-night? Neither is particularly invigorating; Timber and 
There’s frost on the moon on F6315 are my recommendations ; I 
prefer the tunes and the manner of presentation. 


Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex) quite naturally like a 
Nice Cup of Tea in the Morning, though I still prefer Elrick’s vocal 
to the old, old formula of Cotton’s. Sing something in the 
Morning is an apposite if restrained coupling (8993). At the 
Balalaika on 8994 loses none of its charm at their hands; indeed, 
I rank this as the band’s best all-round effort; On Your Toes, 
the coupling, is a close runner-up in brighter vein. 


Mantovani and his Orchestra (Columbia) have chosen 
particularly tuneful numbers as the subject-matter of FB1657-8 ; 
the respective titles are Where the café lights are gleaming, On a bamboo 
bridge, Paradise in Waltz Time and All alone in Vienna. The best 
of the bunch is the first named tune, the backing Bamboo Bridge 
is one of those pretty-pretty concoctions. 


Billy Thorburn and his Music (Parlophone) top anything 
they have previously done with The Eyes of the World are on 
You (F733). It is real slick per- 





cast by the orchestra recently. On 
E11316 there is an Eightsome Reel which 
includes such tunes as Kate Dalrymple, 
Mrs. MacLeod, Rachael Rae, Soldiers Foy, 
Muileann Dubh, etc. ; F726 contains The 
Red House and Inverness Gathering ; on 
F727 there is Circassian Circle, Lord 
Macdonald’s Reel and Moray’s Rant ; and 
on F728 there are the Dashing White 
Sergeant, What’s a’ the Steer, Sherramuir, 
two strathspeys, Mulguy Braes and 
Cameron’s Lilt, and two more reels, Luggie 
Burnand Merry Andrew. Future recordings 
of this series will be noticed in the “ Strict 
Dance Tempo ”’ panel. 


(Decca). 


Dance. Recurring Combinations 
Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy 
Hotel Orpheans (Columbia) seem to 
improve their ensemble tone month by 
month and the arrangements, nearly 
always leavened by a little judicious 
solo piano by Gibbons, are neat and not 
too ornate. Sentimental Fool (FB1655) 
and The Night is young and you're so 
beautiful on FB1654 are shining illus- 
trations. The backings, Good night, my 
Love and Seal it with a kiss, are little 
inferior either in design or delivery. Ge 
The B.B.C. Dance Orchestra (Col- phone). 
umbia) play the topical Easter Morning 
most delightfully, but the real charm of 
this side is in the vocal by the trio Molly, @ 


Dance 





Fox-Trot), F739. 


STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


The Ballroom Orchestra 
On a Typical Tropical Night 
(Fox-Trot) and Left, Right, In, Out 
(Quick-Step), F6308 ; Delyse (Waltz) 
and Another Perfect Night is ending 
(Quick-Step), F6309. 


Victor Silvester and his Ball- 
room Orchestra (Parlophone). I 
once had a heart, Marguerita (Tango) 
and At the Balalaika (Tango), F738 ; 
Seal it with a Kiss (Waltz) and On 
Your Toes (Quick-Step), F736 ; Soli- 
tude (Slow Fox-Trot) and Weary River 
(Quick-Step), F737. 
Timers 
vani (Columbia). 
Fox-Trot) and When is a Kiss not a 
Kiss (Fox-Trot), FB1646. 


Henry Jacques and his Correct 
Dance Tempo Orchestra 
(H.M.V.). Kitchymiboko (Quick-Step) 
and My Last Love (Tango), BD5190; 
Love, Please Stay (Fox-Trot) and One 
Kiss in a Million (Waltz), BD5191. 
Moore. Piano Solo (Parlo- 
Old Fashioned Love (Quick- 
Step) and If we never meet again (Slow 


formance with a darned good piano 
solo (presumably by Thorburn) and a 
neat vocal by a male trio. The backing, 
The night is young and you're so beautiful 
and the two tangos, Where the café lights 
are gleaming and All alone in Vienna, on 
F734 are perhaps more colourful but 
they lack the ideas and precision. 


Nat Gonella and his Georgians 
(Parlophone) make much more than a 
jingle from Jingle of the Jungle on Parlo- 
phone 732 ; it is definitely their tune of 
the month. For some reason (possibly 
jungle fever) a similar rhythm permeates 
the reverse title—On the Isle of Kitchy- 
miboko and in Smoke Dreams and Blow 
that horn also (F731) ; it -is too promi- 
nent for my liking and is inclined to 
obscure some rather good phrasing. 


with Manto- 
Wanderers (Slow 


Harry Roy and his Orchestra 
(Parlophone) still adhere to fairly con- 
ventional arrangements and most times 
manage to keep them fresh either by fair 
means or—well, hear Boo-Hoo on F750 
and What will 1 tell my Heart? on F751. 
The respective backings are Rita the 
Rumba Queen and Good Night, My Love ; 
the former is florid and the latter dull. 





Jay Wilbur and his Band 
(Rex) always create an atmosphere 
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of simplicity and, above all, confidence in their records. The 
** trouser-braces ’’ song (due acknowledgments to Harry Roy), 
Trust in Me, and On a little Bamboo Bridge are typical examples of 
simplicity and restraint. Their other record (9005) is a selection 
of tunes from Head over Heels which arrived too late for proper 
classification. It includes all the popular tunes well played and 
neatly welded. 

Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex) really ought to be penalized 
for these late arrivals ; here they are with Little Old Lady of 
Poverty Street and A Little Chap with Big Ideas (go02) and Where an 
old Spanish Town used to be and I’m still in Love with You (g003). 
Hear them; you may prefer these to the ones previously noticed. 

Dick Stabile and his Orchestra (Regal-Zono) are new ones 
on me, though if I remember rightly Stabile was much admired 
by the swing fans for his work on the alto saxophone when he 
was a member of Ben Bernie’s band. There are three titles 
by the combination—A Thousand Dreams of You (MR2395), The 
Cuban Cabby and Goodnight Medley (MR2394). None of them 
reveals anything out of the ordinary in ideas, which from the 
fans’ point of view is disappointing. On the other hand, their 
individual and ensemble tones are good and the arrangements, 
in Cuban Cabby particularly, are neat. The Broadway Rhythm 
Kings fill up 2395 with Smoke Dreams. 

Bram Martin and his Band (Regal-Zono) do not show 
very much originality in Taking a Stroll round the Park (when will 
the bewhiskered dialect type of vocal die ?) but show some im- 
provement on the reverse of MR2393 in Love, please stay, and 
positively reach a higher level still in the tangos Where the café 
lights are gleaming and All alone in Vienna on MR2392. They 
have some distance to travel, however, before they really shine. 


Dance Bands. Singles 


Roy Fox and his Orchestra are obviously at home with 
The Night is Young and You're so Beautiful and Seal it with a Kiss 
(H.M.V. BD5185). Both are sweet melody numbers and the 
band extract every ounce of sugar from them. 

Lew Stone and his Band turn out the most attractive record 
of all in this section and certainly their best for some time. 
Actually the honours are divided between the vocalists and the 
rest of the band. J still suits me (from ‘‘ Show Boat ”’) is the title 
these remarks apply to; Joe Crossman and Tiny Winters 
as the chief characters and singers do their stuff in first-class 
style. Forgetting them and listening to the accompaniment 
provides another and equally interesting side. The reverse is 
Sing Me a Swing Song,a worthy backing with Winters again doing 
his odd vocal stuff (Decca F6289). 

Ambrose and his Orchestra fail rather badly in Midnight 
in Mayfair ; somehow it lacks the slickness and spontaneity one 
usually associates with the band in numbers of this type. So 
far Henry Hall’s broadcast version is the best I have heard of 
this number. My Lost Love on the reverse of this record, Decca 
F6313, is another proposition altogether—tip-top. 

Billy Bissett and his Orchestra, now at the May Fair Hotel, 
do not make a very striking recording début on H.M.V. BD5188. 
It may be partly due to choice of titles, for both On a little Bamboo 
Bridge and Rainbow on the River have little inherent quality. 
However, the Bissett tone has body and colour. The New 
Mayfair Orchestra also suffer by choice of material ; Angel 
of the great White Way may appeal to the masses but to me it is 
just tripe, and no matter how it is arranged and mucked about, 
it cannot be turned into anything else. Where the café lights are 
gleaming is rather better and certainly provides more scope ; 
though not much. 

Tommy Dorsey and Guy Lombardo and their respective 
combinations split the available space on H.M.V. BD5181. The 
Dorsey boys play Looking Around Corners for You with pleasant 
determination, but the Lombardo lads just go through their piece 
with their instruments in one hand and a whacking big piece of 
sugar in the other. 

The Ballyhooligans as usual race through San, an oriental 
one-step, and Jn a shanty in old Shanty Town (H.M.V. BD5168), 
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showing sporadic flashes of wit and slick execution. Dear old 
Fats Waller and his Rhythm also keep up a hot pace inter. 
spersed with the usual facetious interruptions by Waller ; the 
titles are A Thousand Dreams of You and Please keep me in your 
dreams. Same old personality. 

Scott Wood and his Six Swingers may not reach the 
pinnacles of perfection with their swing methods in On the Isle 
of Kitchymiboko and Swing for Sale on Columbia FB1656, but they 
attempt little they cannot carry out effectively. Val Rosing 
and his Swing Stars are not so sure of themselves in When is 
a kiss not a kiss, which is rather inferior in style and development 
to the reverse title on Columbia FB1647—It’s Still Being Done. 

The Jules Ruben Trio give clear renditions of two old 
favourites—Canadian Capers and Bugle Call Rag (Decca F6298)— 
without in any way being conspicuous ; these comments apply 
also to Jan Garber and his Orchestra (Vocalion 539) playing 
Looking Around Corners for You and Don’t give a Good Gosh Dam, 
Teddy Foster and his Kings of Swing may not be all tieir 
title would have you believe but they deserve something more 
than a putty medal for It happened down in Dixieland and Pugan 
Love Song on H.M.V. BD5182 ; definitely a record to hear, fans 
as well. The Santa Paula Serenaders (Parlophone F748) 
are not in the same class. It’s all a dream and Looking for You 
are bright enough though bereft of original ideas. 

Russ Morgan and his Orchestra are keeping their siyle 
and arrangements well above the average ; their Boo-Hoo puts 
the Roy version in the shade and the reverse, Please keep me in_your 
dreams, is just as pleasant and competent (Vocalion 538). Of 
the two combinations sharing Decca F6318 Ted Weems and 
his Orchestra make a better showing with Rainbow on the River 
than Abe Lyman and his Californians in Trust in Me, mainly 
in the matter of ensemble tone ; neither of the arrangements is 
outstanding. George Elliot and his Sweet Music Makers 
(H.M.V. BD5183) play What have you done to my heart? and Thru’ 
the Courtesy of Love in their own sweet languorous way ; guaranteed 
to soothe the most jaded nerves. 


The last two discs are of tangos, Como Te Quiero and Que 
le Importu al Mundo, by the Buenos Aires team, the Orquesta 
Tipica Francisco Canaro (Parlophone OT149), and two by 


Geraldo and his Gaucho Tango Orchestra—Te Quiero 
Dijiste and Dolores (Decca F6317). The Parlophone is the disc 
to get, but hear Geraldo also; he is not disgraced. 


Late Arrivals 


Alfredo Campoli and his Orchestra play Raff’s Cavatina 
and a Canzonetta (Decca F6330) by D’Ambrosio in that quiet, 
polished manner that we have come to expect of them ; and one 
knows, too, what to expect from Billy Reid and his Accordion 
Band, they put a little more feeling than usual into The Night 
is Young and You're so Beautiful and When the Café Lights are 
Gleaming on Decca F6388. Tzigane Czardas by Don Rico and his 
Gypsy Girls Orchestra is sure of a welcome from lovers of 
this type of music ; they still attack as one man. Arana Della 
Noche, a tango, is the coupling (Decca F6332). 

Now two vocal records. The first by the redoubtable Bing 
Crosby, who sings Beyond Compare just as—well, beyond compare; 
on the reverse is Hawaiian Paradise, which I wager will get the 
ladies right from the start. Crosby’s wonderful range shows up 
well in this. The accompaniment is Hawaiian (Brunswick 02389). 
Babs and her Brothers, new to me, are responsible for the 
other vocal disc. Jolly good entertainers too; hear them in 
Let’s Swing It and You're so darn Charming on Brunswick 02393. 

Ambrose and his Orchestra are in tip-top form again; 
Tingle of the Fungle and The Eyes of the World are on You (Decca 
F6328) are admirably played, though some folks will still prefer 
the Thorburn recording of the latter tune. On the Isle of 
Kitchymiboko is notable for Evelyn Dall’s vocal; she’s grand. 
The other title is Madam, the Cow is in the Clover, which is another 
of those Dinner for one, James, please episodes (Decca F6327). 


BOHEMIAN. 
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CABINETS FOR SPEAKERS—V 


by P. WILSON 


The Acoustic Labyrinth 


There are one or two important points of design relating to 
the Stromberg-Carlson Acoustic Labyrinth to which I did not 
refer last month. I gave the dimensions of the standard model 
in sufficient detail to enable anyone to construct an experimental 
sample for himself ; but I should have pointed out that there is 
a connection between the length of the channel and the particular 
type of moving-coil driving unit that is to be used. 

The channel is really a highly damped acoustic pipe, closed 
at one end by a resonant vibrating piston and open at the other ; 
and it therefore has a series of natural resonance frequencies. 
Owing to the high degree of absorption these resonances will 
be strongly damped so that great accuracy in determining the 
resonance points will not be necessary. 

It appears from Olson’s analysis, previously referred to, that 
the best operating conditions are obtained when the surround 
resonance of the loudspeaker has a frequency whose wave-length 
is four times the length of the pipe. At this frequency the im- 
pedance of the pipe is high and is predominantly resistive so that 
the natural resonance of the speaker unit will be damped to 
extinction. At an octave higher the impedance is low and there 
will be a 180-degree phase shift in the pipe so that the sounds 
issuing from the open end of the pipe will be in phase with 
those from the front of the loudspeaker diaphragm, and if the 
distance between the two is one quarter wave-length these sounds 
will be additive. In this way a trough in the responce may be 
filled up. 

With the dimensions given last month the length of the conduit 
works out to be between 4 and 5 ft. (A more precise computation 
is inadmissible owing to the shape of the conduit.) This corre- 
sponds to a wave-length for the speaker resonant frequency of 
about 16 to 20 ft. or a frequency of 50 to 70 c.p.s. In this region, 
therefore, a high acoustic impedance with resistance characteristics 
should be found and the experimental curves actually show it. 
An octave higher the wave-length is 8 to 10 ft. and one quarter 
of this is 2 to 24 ft. The acoustic path between back and front 
of the diaphragm should be this distance plus the length of the 
conduit or rather more than 7 ft., which was the figure given. 

The important point to notice is that it would be a waste of 
effort to attach a labyrinth of these dimensions to a speaker 
with a surround resonance of 100 to 150 c.p.s. For at those 
frequencies the acoustic impedance imposed by the conduit is 
low. For such a speaker unit a shorter acoustic path would be 
necessary, but it should be observed that the response in the bass 
would be curtailed. 


The R.C.A. Magic Voice 


One of the features of the Acoustic Labyrinth is a phase reversal 
of the sound from the back of the speaker at a certain bass 
frequency. The R.C.A. Magic Voice aims at a similar reversal 
of all sounds from the back of the speaker diaphragm. The 
speaker is mounted in a fully enclosed rigid cabinet with a 
number of pipes coupling the cabinet to the outer air, through 
the floor of the cabinet. A description of the arrangement was 
published by Caulton, Dickey & Perry of the R.C.A. Engineering 
Department in the American journal Radio Engineering (Oct. 1936). 
Their argument is that in a cabinet where there is an acoustic 
path between the two sides of the speaker diaphragm, the acoustic 
system corresponds to the electrical circuit shown in the figure. 
Normally M is very different from M! and R from R!, and the 
circuit is unbalanced. If, however, it is possible to make 
M = M! and R = R'! so that the circuit is balanced on each 
side of C the currents on the two sides are practically out of phase ; 


that is, the sound velocity from the back of the speaker will be 
reversed in phase as it proceeds through R!. This means that 
the sounds from the back will emerge practically in phase with 
those from the front and there will be no interference, no box 
resonance, and increased efficiency. 

To secure this desirable state of affairs, the inventors make the 
combined “ acoustic inertance *’ of the pipes equal to that of 
the cone and adjacent air; and the acoustic radiation resistance 
of the pipe openings equal to that at the front of the cone. Apart 
from small corrections, the latter demands that the aggregate 
area of the pipe openings should be equal to that of the hole 
in the cabinet through which the cone operates ; and the former 
that the mass of air contained by the pipes should be equal to 
the mass of the cone and coil. 

Such, at any rate, is the idea. But for my part I must confess 
that I am not convinced. I cannot satisfy myself that the simple 
circuit diagram (or, indeed, any simple circuit diagram) can 
completely, or effectively, represent the acoustic conditions. In 
any case, the distance between the pipe openings and the speaker 
opening is ignored, and according to the frequency there will be 
a phase change in transit. I cannot bring myself to believe, 
therefore, that even if the general theory is correct the arrange- 
ment will have substantial advantages over the plane baffle. 

It may be that here there is the germ of a completely satis- 
factory solution of the problem. As to this we must preserve 
an open mind. But the explanations given so far and such 
reports as I have received do not suggest that this solution has 
yet been realized. 
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SUGGESTED CIRCUIT FOR R.C.A. Macic VoIcE 


F = acoustic force in the system. 
Ze = electrical impedance reflected. 
C = acoustic capacitance of centring and edge of cone. 
M = acoustic inertance of cone and adjacent air. 
R = acoustic radiation resistance from cone. 
C = acoustic capacitance of cabinet. 
= acoustic inertance of openings from cabinet. 
R'\ = acoustic radiation resistance of these openings. 


Tentative Conclusions 


Now that I have described the various attempts that have so 
far been made public, readers will no doubt expect me to give 
some opinion as to their relative merits. This is difficult because 
in several of the cases such an opinion could only be based on 
a priori grounds. Still, for what it is worth, I am prepared to 
say that it seems to me that the most promising methods are the 
Voigt (corner-horn), its inversion contained in the R.C.A. com- 
bination horn and direct radiator, and the Stromberg-Carlson 
Acoustic Labyrinth. With the first I am familiar ; of the other 
two I have no first-hand knowledge. I fancy, however, that the 
Voigt will score in respect of efficiency, frequency range and 
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non-directional properties ; the Stromberg-Carlson may have 
some advantages in respect of smoothness in the bass and certainly 
in respect of cost. 

All these systems, however, add a relatively substantial expense 
to the cost of a commercial radio cabinet. What one would 
like to see would be a system of construction which would reduce 
cabinet-boom without any added expense. In view of the keen 
competition in prices, this would be worth while even if it did 
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not increase efficiency or extend the range of response. When 
I began these articles I mentioned that I had one such form of 
construction in mind. Unfortunately, I have not found time to 
experiment fully with this idea, though I have two cabinet 
which approximate to it and both are good. So next month 
I will describe a tentative design which readers may try out 
for themselves, with the assurance that at the very least it will 
be a reasonably satisfactory job. 


TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The H.M.V. All-World Radiogram, Model 495 
Price 22 guineas 


Specification. 
H.F. Amplifier :— Marconi W42 valve. 
Frequency Changer :— Marconi X42 valve. 
IF. Amplifier :— Marconi W42 valve. 
Detector and L.F.:— Marconi DH 42 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance Capacity. 
Power Stage :— Marconi N42 valve. 
Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Marconi U12 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet (Elliptical Diaphragm). 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Motor :—Induction. 
Wave Ranges :—16.5-52, 195-580 and 725-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—195-255 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Total Consumption :—100 watts (approx.). 
A.V.C., Tone Control and Provision for Low Impedance 
Auxiliary Speaker with cut-out switch. 


This 495 all-wave instrument is absolutely the newest radio- 
gramophone to be produced at Hayes. 

When one compares the details of this model set out below with 
price and performance one is immediately convinced that it 
sets a new standard in values. 

Note that the radio chassis is 
designed to operate on the short 
waves between 16.5 and 52 
metres as well as on the normal 
wavebands ; note also, that a 
radio-frequency amplifier pre- 
cedes the frequency changer, 
thus improving both efficiency 
and selectivity ; and note, too, 
the “ tall-boy ” type of cabinet 
—an entirely new departure in 
H.M.V. radio-gramophone de- 
sign. Two other points in design 
relate to the loudspeaker and the 
loudspeaker compartment. With 
regard to the speaker itself, this 
has an elliptical cone so as to give 
a wider angle of sound than the 
average circular cone produces. 
The special point about the loud- 
speaker compartment is that it is 
entirely separated from the upper 
portion which houses the chassis, 
thus there is less likelihood of the 
speaker vibrations having an ill- 
effect on the ganging of the 
radio-frequency stages or on the 
power stage. 

So much for the outstanding 


. . certainly an instrument 
electro and mechanical details. 


to be considered.” 


The performance of the 495 is convincing also. The extra 
H.F. stage (as compared with some previous H.M.V. models, 
the 492 for example) makes a decided difference both as rezards 
the number of stations receivable and with regard to selectivity 
too. On the long and medium wavelengths well over forty 
programmes can be tuned in at good volume and without 
obtrusive interference or fading. Some of them, which in 
instruments with a frequency changer valve in the initial stage 
are of indifferent quality, are markedly improved on the 495, 
presumably owing to the better loading of the diode detector, 
which consequently gives more nearly linear rectification. 


The extra magnification has a decided effect, too, on the 
short-wave reception. The useful field of operations is enlarged 
and reception of the high-power short-wavers (Americans for 
example) is more definite under relatively poor reception con- 
ditions. In certain circumstances even Australia is not out of 
reach. During our tests South America, South Africa, the 
U.S.A. and, of course, many Europeans and amateur trans- 
mitters were heard. 


The tonal quality of the 495 is at least the equal of any previous, 
similarly priced instrument. Judging by that standard we are 
rather inclined to the opinion that the strength of the treble 
(as distinct from its range) has been increased a little. When 
playing records one can seldom stand the full brilliance setting 
of the tone control ; the next position (the tone control is not 
of the continuously variable type) most times gives the best 
result. 


Using steel needles with the tone control setting indicated 
above gives a quality of reproduction that is virile and clean; 
there are no marked resonances in the lower registers and the 
treble never takes on a hard or keen sort of quality. Some 
recordings—the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto by Hubermann, for 
example—give the impression that an even nicer balance 
between treble and bass could have been secured if the tone 
control had been of the continuously variable type or if there 
had been another “ stop ” interposed between the maximum high- 
note setting and the tone control stop lower down. Non-metallic 
needles and the full high-note setting provide an admirable 
balance between treble and bass as well as reducing the surface 
noise-to-music ratio for this type of recording. Then there is 
a suavity of tone, particularly in the higher reaches of the treble, 
that is very pleasant. 


Many radio transmissions will stand the full top available and 
with others the tone control has to be readjusted, but the principal 
point is that the “‘ highs” are there when wanted ; when they 
are not wanted the remedy is at hand. A good transmission 
from one of the home stations produces rather better quality 
than is possible from records; the bass is deeper and the 
treble a little smoother. This, of course, is what one 
expects and is still further proof of the effectiveness of the 
circuit design. 

We need hardly add that the mechanical side of the 495 ® 
as attractive as its performance. It is certainly an instrument 


to be considered. 
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The B.T.H. Minor R.K. Loudspeaker Price £2 I8s. 6d. 


This is a new permanent magnet type of speaker designed 
principally to be used as an auxiliary to existing receiver or 
radio-gramophone. 

To facilitate its use it is provided with a multi-ratio input 
transformer which is fitted with a rotary switch so that any one 
of the five step-down ratios provided can be easily and quickly 
brought into circuit. There is also an “ off” position. In 
addition both the primary and the secondary connections are 
brought out to a terminal strip, the primary being centre-tapped 
(a red terminal indicates this point) so that the speaker can be 
used in conjunction with high as well as low impedance outputs, 
including power stages with valves arranged in push-pull. 

For such a comparatively small speaker the performance is a 
big one. First of all the efficiency is very high, which speaks 
well for the magnet used, and secondly the quality of reproduction 
is eminently satisfactory. 

We tried the speaker in conjunction with various makes of 
superlict, which, incidentally, demanded that different transformer 
tappings be used, and in all instances with very uniform results. 
One particular combination gave slightly better quality than 
with the receiver and its own speaker. With these commercial 
models the over- 
all tone is fairly 
well balanced; 
the bass is re- 
markaple for its 
strength though, 
quite naturally, 
both its depth 
and the range of 
high notes are 
limited. 

The full ex- 
tent of the 
speaker’s range 
is much better 
explored when 
connected to an 
instrument with 
alonger response 
than is provided 
in the average 
commercial 
superhet. On our ** For such a comparatively small speaker 
own “ straight ”’ 


J the performance is a big one.” 
receivers the bass 


is revealed in cleaner detail, it extends a little lower and middle 
register irregularities are less prominent. The principal difference, 
however, is the stronger and longer response in the upper register ; 
this is more obvious when listening to local station transmissions 
than when listening to records. 

These comments are, of course, relative to the size and type 
of speaker ; neither the treble nor the bass, the latter particularly, 
are reproduced so well as with our larger P.M. or electro-magnet 
speakers ; but as we have indicated, everything taken into con- 
sideration this Minor R.K. speaker is most effective. 

Up to about three and a half watts A.C. input is the limit 

which the speech coil will accept without showing signs of over- 
loading, though there is some deterioration in quality a little 
before this input is reached. On the other hand, the quality 
remains sensibly uniform when the speaker is fed with com- 
paratively small inputs. 
_ Mechanically, the chassis is robust and neat ; a circular magnet 
is employed and there is a new type centring ring to hold the 
speech coil in the gap. The diaphragm is curved and is treated 
to reduce marked resonance effects at various parts of the scale. 

The illustration shows the design of the cabinet, which is 
provided with a gauze-covered fret back to allow egress of the 
sound waves from the back of the diaphragm and so reduce 
cabinet coloration. 


The Murphy A.34 Receiver Price £1! 10s. 


Specification. 

Frequency Changer :— Mazda AC/TP valve. 

IF. Amplifier :— Mazda AC/VP2 valve. 

Second Detector and Power Stage :—Mazda AC2/Pen DD 
valve. 

Power Output :—3 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :—Mazda UU4 valve. 

Tuning Indicator :— Mazda AC/ME. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave- Ranges :—200-550 and 900-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Range :—100-125 and 200-260 A.C. ; 
cycles. 

Consumption :—65, watts (approx.). 

A.V.C., Noise Suppressor Switch, Whistle Filter, Tone Control, 
Visual Tuning Indicator and Provision for Auxiliary 
Loudspeaker. 


50-100 


Here is the first of the new Murphy models. 

It is a superhet with a basic design which is similar in many 
respects to the now deposed A.go receiver. The principal 
modifications include a new inter-station noise suppressor, a new 
type of filter to suppress heterodyne whistles and side-band 
splash, a cathode ray type visual tuning indicator, an alpha- 
betically arranged tuning scale, and, as the illustration shows, a 
new style of cabinet. 

Of these, the outstanding achievement is the alphabetical 
tuning scale ; and when one considers the difficulties which the 
solution of such a problem involves it is an achievement of some 
considerable importance. Take, for example, the first two 
stations engraved on the scale, Aberdeen and Athlone. The 
former works on a wavelength of 233.5 metres and the latter on 
531 metres—a difference of 297.5 metres. For the longer wave- 
length the rotor of the tuning condenser is almost within the 
stator and for the lower wavelength the rotor is nearly full out, 
and yet here are two stations of widely different wavelengths 
in juxtaposition on the tuning scale! How is it accomplished ? 
That, we are afraid, would take up too much space to describe 
lucidly here, but you can take it from us that the solution is 
comparatively simple mechanically and is extremely practical 
and simple in use. 


eel 


. the outstanding achievement is the alphabetical tuning scale.” 


In addition to the reduction in mental effort which this tuning 
scale provides there is a visual means of accurate tuning in the 
nature of a cathode ray visual indicator which, when tuned for 
maximum light, or conversely, to the smallest shadow shows the 
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correct tuning point for any given station. It is significant of 
the receiver’s efficiency that a good number of stations register 
on the tuning indicator. The silent tuning switch, too, is useful 
not only in suppressing inter-station noise but also as a complete 
eliminator of stations of poor field strength. 

Actually, the efficiency of the receiver is about the same as 
that of the A.go receiver ; all the European stations of any note 
can be heard most evenings and the majority of them are not 
subject to appreciable fading. Quality of reproduction, of 
course, varies: from one to another, but there are some which 
have a tonal value almost as good as the local stations. 

Our opinions are based principally on reception from the 
London National and Regional transmitters, and though, on the 
whole, the quality produced by the receiver is definitely of good 
standard, our particular model seems to lack a little of the 
crispness which has been so characteristic of previous Murphy 
instruments. But to compensate for this, the tone is smoother, 
and the bass is deeper.. The high-note range is about the same 
as in the A.go. Most times the nicest balance of tone is pro- 
duced when the tone control is set for maximum high notes. 
There are times, however, when some compromise is necessary, 
mostly on more distant or weak stations, owing to the relatively 
high level of background noise. 

The mechanical details are, as usual, immaculate. The style 
of the cabinet and the way in which the tuning arrangements 
have been carried out appeal particularly to us. 

To summarize, we feel that the A.34 is an outstanding achieve- 
ment, especially at the price. 


The Marconiphone All-Wave Universal Auto-Radiogram, 
Price 33 guineas 


Model 395 
Specification. 
Frequency Changer :— Marconi X31 valve. 
IF. Amplifier :—Marconi W31 valve. 
Second Detector :—Marconi D41 valve. 
Power Stage :— Marconi N31 valve. 
Power Output :—2 watts (approx.). 
A.C. Rectifier :—Marconi U30 valve. 
Barretor :—Marconi 304. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Motor :— Universal. 
Wave-Ranges :—16-50, 200-580 and 750-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. and D.C. 
A.C. Periodicity :—25-60 cycles. 
A.V.C., Tone Control, Automatic Record Changer and 
Provision for Low Impedance Auxiliary Speaker with 
cut-out switch. 


The schematic arrangement of this 395 radio-gramophone is 
such that it may be used with equal facility on either A.C. or 
D.C. mains. So far as the valve sequence is concerned there 
is one further point of difference from that which is more usual 
in A.C. instruments and that is there is no low-frequency stage 
interposed between the detector and the power stage ; rectified 
current from the detector and audio-frequency impulses from 
the pick-up being fed direct into the grid circuit of the power 
valve. The efficiency of the radio circuit and the mean output 
of the pick-up, however, are such that the N31 valve is adequately 
loaded. 

Our tests were conducted with the instrument connected to 
A.C. mains, but we have no doubt of its effectiveness when used 
on D.C. Whichever type of mains the 395 is to be connected 
to, it is only a few minutes’ work to make the appropriate adjust- 
ment. 

On both radio and records the instrument gives a result 
almost on a par with that of an A.C. model of similar design ; 
the quality of reproduction has a pleasant overall characteristic 
and the efficiency of the radio receiver guarantees a pretty good 
selection of programmes on all three wavebands. There is little 
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need for us to dwell upon this aspect of the instrument’s per. 
formance ; it is enough for us to add that close on forty stations 
are receivable on the long and medium wavebands alone and 
the selectivity and the action of the A.V.C. are adequate to 
ensure a minimum of interference and reasonably uniform 
output. 

On the short waves matters are somewhat different ; not due to 
anything inherent in the design but by virtue of the erratic 
conditions of the ether. Thus, although one may be assured of 
satisfactory reception (relatively) of some stations almost any 
evening, one cannot expect to hear a given station at any given 
time. Many of the short-wavers in Europe are not so fickle in 
this respect but 
America (North and 
South) and others out- 
side Europe are less 
reliable. However, 
most times there js 
entertainment in 
plenty. 

The real quality 
reception, —neverthe- 
less, comes from the 
local stations and one 
or two of the more im- 
portant Europeans on 
the medium waveband, 
Here, with the full 
high-note setting o/ the 
tone control there is a 
nice balance between 
the extremes of the 
scale and no appreci- 
able accentuation of 
either the middle or 
lower middle registers. Not until nearly the full volume level 
available is reached is there any marked hardening of the 
treble or indefiniteness lower down. This applies pretty well 
to the gramophone side, too, though most recordings will be 
more advantageously heard with slight attenuation of the 
‘“‘highs.”” Even so the tone still maintains its characteristic 
cleanliness. 

There is no need for us to comment on the record changer ; 
it is of the well-known E.M.I. pattern and it functioned perfectly. 
We still would like to see some modification of the pick-up in 
order that mechanical noise from the needle may be reduced. 

In other mechanical respects the instrument is rather above 
the average, even for Marconiphone ; the instrument is easy to 
manipulate, the tuning scale is particularly easy to read, and 
with characteristic thoroughness adequate precautions are taken 
to ensure immunity from accidental electric shock by making it 
impossible to gain access to the chassis without first disconnecting 
the mains. 


. we have no doubt of its 
effectiveness.” 





If you want the BEST Non-Metallic Needles on the Market— 
uy only 


B 
Perfect Reproduction 
e e e Protection to your Record 
No Surface Scratch 
B.C.N. Needles are classified as follows :— 
ACOUSTIC.—A Needle for ordinary GRAMOPHONES, in Loud and 
Medium packings. Packet of 12,2/-. May also be had in packets of 5, I/-. 
RADIO PICK-UP.—A Needle for ELECTRIC PICK-UPS, perfect repro- 
duction assured. Supplied in packets of 10's, 2/-. One grade only. 
EMERALD.—The New ‘“Emerald’’ FULL TONE Needle—for Electric 
Pick-ups and for use with automatic Record-changing Radiograms—in 
packets of 10's, 2/-. 
NEEDLE ARMATURE PICK-UPS.—Packets of Radio or Emerald con- 
taining two Steel Caps for use with Needle Armature Pick-ups. Packet 2/-. 
THE POPULAR 8B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER .- 3s. 6d. eac 
Trade Terms. Showcards and leaflets supplied through any 
Wholesale House or by 


CRON soe THE B.C.N. COMPANY croydon’ os 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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u.S. to us? 


A new field of 
entertainment 
is opened up to 


Battery users! 





MODEL B.A. 43. 4 valve seven 
stage superhet with 9 tuned circuits. 
Wave ranges SHORT 17-51, Medium 
198-550, Long 850-2000 metres. 
(Super selective on long). Low H.T. 
current consumption (10 m/a), Clear, CASH 


station-calibrated dial, dual ratio 
tuning control, high fidelity P.M. 
moving coil speaker. Provision for 
pickup and remote speaker. 

£1 deposit 3/9 per week. GNS 
Also in same cabinet, D.C./A.C. model at 12} gns. 


Tue interest in short-wave listening seems to show 
no signs of diminishing. More and more listeners 
realise what a thrill it is to receive programmes direct 
from America and other far-off places. 


The Bush people now provide, for every home, sets 
which will receive on Shortwaves. For instance, for 
battery users who till now seem to have been rather 


overlooked, they have just brought out this grand new 
ALL-WAVE RADIO model. There are also A.C. and D.C./A.C. models 
of outstanding qualities which your Bush dealer will 
be proud to demonstrate. Full details can be obtained 
from :—BUSH RADIO LTD., POWER RD., CHISWICK, W.4. 
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ENS AITES ITT AA TRS 
“THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” 


/ 
SOLBREN PYRAMIB 
40 MINUTE 
NEEDLES 


THE NEW RADIOGRAM 
NEEDLE, GUARANTEED 
TO PLAY FOR FORTY 
MINUTES. 


PER 50 
PYRAMID 1/6 NEEDLES 


The * Gramophone’ says 
** We have used this new needle over a period of about 
two months and found it completely satisfactory.’ 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch 
AES AES EE TE A TET 


The MELTROPE 


TRACKING UNIT 


Price 


12/6 


—a really practical instrument for 
home recording. Adaptable to any 
good Radiogram or Gramophone 


May we send you our latest 


t explaining fully the 
method of assembly, etc. ? 


AMPLIFIERS LP 


BILLET RD.. WALTHAMSTOW, E.17 
TELEPHONE: LARKSWOOD 2244 


April 19 


IMPORTANT price REDUCTION | 
MODEL DI0O4 
PIEZO-ELECTRIC 


MICROPHONE 
Reduced from £5.17. 


to£4 10.0 


The remarkable popularity of the Rotherme 
Brush D104 Piezo-Electric Microphone has enable 
us to reduce the price to the very attractiy 
figure of £4 10s. For Public Address equipmey 
or Relay or Amateur Transmitter use the D104; 
unquestionably the very finest instrumenc avai 
able. Clarity and sensitivity are unique; ix 
frequency response up to 8,000 cycles is 
superior to that of Carbon microphones an 
because of its high impedance it can be connected 
directly to the input grid without using tran 
formers. No button-current or polarizing volta 
is required. From every point of view the Dih 
is the ideal instrument for its particular purpose 


OVER 
3,500 
IN USE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 





Rothermel House 
Souter Road, High Road, ‘Kilburn, London, 
w.6 Phone: Maida Vale 6066 


“Why, 


mini’ 


VOIGT 
PATENTS LTD. 


The effectiveness of a moving coil/mag- 
net/valve system is, roughly speaking 
Dynamic Impedance 
Static-+Dynamic Impedance. 
This should be kept as uniform and as 
high as possible. 


At high frequencies, the dynamic impedance 

(due to back E.M.F. caused by cutting the 

flux when the coil is set into motion by the 

current in it) is normally low, because in 

the first place the inertia of the conductor 

prevents it from attaining the necessary bd 

velocity. Therefore the conductor should 

be made of a material having the highest 
conductivity 
“density 

This ratio for silver, copper, and aluminium 

is in the proportion of 5°8, 6:3, and 11°5 SN. 

respectively. 

The reason why the vibrating conductor in 

VOIGT speakers has always been aluminium 

will now be obvious. 


Voigt Speakers are the result of DESIGN 





THE COURTS 
SILVERDALE 
LONDON, S.E.26 


Telephone : 
Sydenham 6666 


Regd. Office 


22 Castle Street 
Ratio. E.C.1 
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Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 





Via: more new receivers and radiograms from Hayes. During 
March both H.M.V. and Marconiphone have announced new 
models. G.E.C. have got busy, too ; they have also produced 
four new instruments. 


H.M.V. 

In addition to the 495 all-wave radio-gramophone reviewed 
on another page, H.M.V. have added to their range an all-wave 
A.C. receiver, the 494, with a similar specification and a new 
battery T.R.F. receiver, the 167. 

There is no need to give details of either of these models here 
since the reference to the 495 review gives all the information 
required of the A.C. receiver with the exception of price (12 
guineas) and the battery receiver is an improved version of the 
8-guinea 159 model. The modifications effected are mainly 
concerned with selectivity, which has been greatly improved. 
The price of the 167 is 7} guineas. 


Marconiphone 


The three new Marconiphone models include a two-waveband 
battery-operated receiver, the 314 (7} guineas), a table grand 
all-wave superhet receiver with six valves, the 557 (12 guineas), 
and its radio-gramophone counterpart, the 567, which costs 
22 guineas. 

Now there are no gaps in the present Marconiphone range 
of instruments, at any rate not until the man with the axe comes 
along. 


G.E.C. 


The augmentation of the G.E.C. range of instruments is by 
four new receivers. There is the A.C. Transportable 5, a two- 
waveband A.C, superhet at 16 guineas ; the All-Wave 6, also an 
A.C. superhet, at 19 guineas; the Fidelity Battery All-Wave 
receiver which costs 17 guineas, and a de-luxe A.C. table receiver 
with four wavebands and a 6-watt push-pull output stage. This 
is the Fidelity All-Wave 8, which, according to the specification 
we have seen, includes many modern refinements. It costs 
25 guineas. More about this anon. 


Mirrophonic Sound 


Since our note on this new Western Electric sound system was 
published last month we have had an opportunity of hearing 
Mirrophonic once again, this time at the Stoll Theatre in Kingsway, 
where the system was demonstrated for the first time in public. 
The special film chosen for the purpose—and to us it seemed 
rather significant—was Grace Moore’s “‘ One Night of Love,” 
the music and songs for which, as we have indicated before, was 
recorded on hill-and-dale cut gramophone recordsand thendubbed 
on to the sound track of the film. It was most enlightening. 

And now here are more details of the Mirrophonic system 
as promised last month. 

The system includes several novel features—mechanical, 
optical, electrical and acoustical. In the first place use is made 
of an oil-damped mechanism in order to ensure constant film 
speed. Then there is a cylindrical lens combination in place 
of the usual mechanical slit for scanning the film. This com- 
bination projects an image of the film, magnified about ten times, 
on to the scanning slit, which in this case is about 0.012 inch 
wide. In this way the illumination for the photo-electric cell 
is greatly increased, with consequent increase of efficiency and 
definition. On the electrical side an amplifying system with 
several interesting characteristics is used. A new device known 
as a ““ Harmonic Suppressor” is incorporated to ensure a very 
low degree of amplitude distortion even at very large volume 
levels comparable to those of the loudest sounds one ever hears. 
Moreover, the amplifier adjustments have been so completely 
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STILL THEY COME 


thought out that all the operator need do is to set them one after 
another so that a meter reads exactly 100 for each adjustment. 

Finally there is the “ Di-Phonic”” loudspeaker system which 
is a development of that used in the famous Philadelphia Sym- 
phony Orchestra trials of 1933. On that occasion a concert 
was relayed from Philadelphia to Washington, where it was repro- 
duced in true auditory perspective by a system of multiple 
amplifiers and loudspeakers. The “‘ Di-Phonic” speaker system, 
as the name implies, is in two parts, one dealing with the higher 
audio-frequencies and the other the low notes. The upper range 
is handled by a sort of ‘‘ Tweeter ” system with high-frequency 
horns of cellular construction arranged so as to distribute the 
sound over a wide area. The same principle of cellular sub- 
division, though of course on a larger scale, is used to distribute 
the sound from the low-note speakers, which are of the dished 
baffle type. 

Altogether, the system represents the most advanced form of 
large-scale reproduction yet achieved. 


Errata 


In the Truvoice advertisement on p. xii of last month’s issue 
an error in the address seems to have caused some enquirers’ 
letters to go astray. The correct address is Henri Selmer & 
Company Ltd. (Truvoice Department), 12 Moor Street, W.1. 


A New R.V.W. Reproducer 


Those who receive the Rimington Review each month are 
acquainted with the details of the new R.V.W. radiogram, for 
they were given in a recent issue of that magazine. 

For the benefit of others here is the specification in brief. It 
is a self-contained instrument (i.e. the radio chassis, loudspeaker 
and gramophone equipment are all confined within one cabinet) 
comprising a frequency changer, I.F. amplifier, diode detector 
and an L.F. stage resistance-capacity coupled to the power 
stage. 

The remaining valve is, of course, the H.T. rectifier. The 
moving-coil speaker is of the electro-magnet type, and the 
pick-up an electro-magnetic model. 

So far we have only heard the instrument for a few minutes 
and then under indifferent acoustic conditions ; but of its per- 
formance, more later. First impressions are favourable. 


A New Pick-up 


New pick-up designs are something of a rarity these days. 
The last type of note was the piezo-electric first introduced to 
this country by Rothermels, and now Siemens have produced a 
pick-up fitted with a permanent sapphire needle which is an 
integral part of the pick-up. It is claimed that the sapphire 
will play 2,500 twelve-inch records (both sides) without dele- 
terious effect on the records and without deterioration in frequency 
range. 

We made our first acquaintance with this remarkable pick-up 
in the Bond Street showrooms of Keith Prowse, where Mr. Fred 
Smith (Keith Prowse chief of sales) demonstrated it on the new 
Senior Paramphonic Reproducer. Judging purely by that 
performance with Telefunken and some English records the 
pick-up certainly justified the claims of long-frequency response 
made for it. 

Unfortunately, compared with most other pick-ups the output 
(about 40 milliwatts) is too low to permit it being used with an 
ordinary two-stage amplifier ; at least three L.F. stages must be 
used. We hear that the pick-up is supplied with a transformer. 
Keith Prowse have promised to let us have one to try out, so more 
details will be given in the near future. In the meantime readers 
may like to know the price. It costs 5 guineas. 
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The Songs of Schubert, by E. G. Porter (Williams & Norgate, 
6s.) 


Doubtless many readers are familiar with Richard Capell’s 
excellent work “‘ Schubert’s Songs,” which was published in the 
Schubert centenary year. Mr. Porter’s volume is considerably 
smaller. It is also very much cheaper and it is attractive enough 
to find favour both with those who already have Mr. Capell’s 
volume and those who have found the latter too expensive. 

It is intended for all who are interested in the songs, whether 
as listeners, performers or students ; the listeners are understood 
to have some knowledge of the rudiments of music. The treat- 
ment is both appreciative and analytical. A surprisingly large 
number of the songs are discussed ; to expect each of the six 
hundred to receive individual attention in a book of this size 
would be absurd. Where the melodic interest is paramount, 
the songs usually receive no more than a passing mention. In 
many instances the subject is briefly outlined ; in a few cases 
literal translations are provided. In the hope of arousing interest 
in some of the less familiar songs, English singing versions for 
twelve of them are given in an appendix ; other noteworthy but 
neglected songs are pointed out from time to time in the text. 
In the analytical sections musical passages are freely quoted ; 
in all there are seventy-six quotations. 

The opening chapter deals with Schubert’s technique, the 
form and harmony of his songs, and the methods used to bring 
mood and scene to the hearer’s mind and eye and “ mould the 
melodic line to serve the twin necessities of truth and beauty.” 
Next the longer songs and ballads are examined ; this is a con- 
cession to the student, for, except that there is a sporting chance 
of hearing a bass-baritone sing Der Kampf and Der Hirt auf den 
Felsen is still sung and even recorded, these songs are dead for 
practical purposes. Then follow chapters on the Mayrhofer, 
Goethe and Schiller songs. The author has a very high opinion 
of the Mayrhofer songs as a whole, regarding none as insignifi- 
cant and rating half of them as “ notable additions to the realm 
of song.” Moreover, he makes out a good prima facie case for 
believing that Mayrhofer inspired Schubert to tackle the works 
of other and greater poets ‘in a most illuminating manner,” 
which is an excellent reason for revering the memory of Mayrhofer 
the man but not for admiring his melancholy and morbid 
philosophy. 

The next chapter, which might with advantage have been 
longer, discusses the famous song-cycles Die schéne Miillerin and 
Die Winterreise and also the Schwanengesang. Here the author 
pleads for a reversion to the poet Miiller’s original and more 
logical order for the songs in Winterreise. It appears that 
Schubert copied the wrong order of the poems and a few verbal 
inaccuracies from a Viennese publication and was unaware of 
the authentic texts and sequence. The English songs, that is, 
settings of Shakespeare, Scott, ‘‘ Ossian ’’ and others, follow next 
and the work concludes with a fairly long chapter in which the 
most important of Schubert’s other songs are reviewed. Here 
one finds reference to Schubert’s choicest settings of Claudius, 
Collin, Craigher, Holty, Riickert, Salis, Schlecta, Schlegel, 
Schober, Schulze and others. 

It would be well to remember, especially when dealing with 
Schubert’s faults, that he never sanctioned the publication of 
all his songs. Assuming his sanction for those published during 
the six months after his death (which include half the Winterreise 
songs and the Schwanengesang), he approved the publication of 
two hundred and sixteen, roughly a third of his output. These 
are listed chronologically in a useful appendix to the book. 

If the author has a weakness, it is for rating a song highly 
on the strength of its music alone ; hence, as examples, his praise 
for Der blinde Knabe (which many will find unacceptable for non- 
musical reasons) and Der Zwerg (which is fantastic nonsense set 
to music). There are a few loosely-constructed sentences in the 
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first chapter and one or two unfamiliar spellings (such as Craiger 
and pallet) will be noticed ; in general the writing is clear, concise 
and attractive. The proofs have evidently been read with care ; 
there are two minor slips, “‘ much” for ‘‘ mich” on p. 80 and 
(14) for (18) in the last line on p. 93. H. F. V. L. 


Buffets and Rewards, by Felix Weingartner (Hutchinson, 14s.), 

This is a good book to give anybody who thinks a musician’s 
life is bound to be grand. Exciting, yes, but the first word of the 
title is amply justified in this sterling chronicle, which is a good 
deal more than a collection of anecdotes. Weingartner was born 
in Dalmatia, by the Adriatic Sea, in 1863. His mother, on the 
death of the father from consumption (which was for a time 
suspected in the son), gave music lessons, teaching Felix for a time, 
His first really stirring experience was Rubinstein’s Sonata in G. 
Throughout the book, one of the things we like to know is which 
artistic experiences most moved the youth. He mentions, so:ne- 
what later, Raphael’s Sistine Madonna, on first beholding which 
‘*I was wafted to the clouds, and heard music of unearthly 
beauty.” The paintings of Bécklin were also a strong influence. 

He was a lonely child, about five or six, when they moved to 
Graz, away from his beloved Adriatic. Plays and music were 
soon his chief interest. A turning point of experience was his ‘irst 
hearing of Don Giovanni, which he insisted on having the household 
act—he, of course, being the hero, whose particular brand of 
heroisms happily passed, at that tender age, over the lad’s head. 
Later, the score of Fidelio lay on his bed every night. Wagner’s 
music, which he wanted to hear, was declared to be only ‘ noise 
and tumult.’ 

The law was thought to be the seemliest profession for him, ut 
he was mad for music. His first published composition appeared 
when he was sixteen, mightily affronting his schoolmasters, 
because he had done the deed without permission. It was for- 
given, because “‘ it was not anything intellectual—only a piece of 
music.” 

Hanslick, Brahms and Goldmark awarded him a scholarship at 
Leipzig. There he got Goethe’s old room to work in, and con- 
sidered the extravagant price well spent. He had then about a 
pound a week to live on. These were the exciting times when 
Wagner was finishing Parsifal. In the performance of it, he used 
to cry out “ Bravo!” in the Flower Maidens scene. Weingartner 
met the great man, of whom his picture (as of everyone he 
describes) is admirably clear and coloured. Wagner, by the way, 
did not, in the young man’s observation, put into practice the 
vegetarian principles which he advocated! Liszt became a good 
friend, as he was to so many youngsters. Weingartner tells how 
in Berlioz’s Roman Carnival, when the song theme comes again, 
with its remarkable accompaniment, Liszt jerked round, with 
fiery eyes, murmuring about the music’s beauty. “If,” says 
Weingartner, ‘‘ I could rediscover the same fire in the eyes of a 
young musician I should be more hopeful of the future of our art 
than I am able to be as things are.” 

Then he started to earn a living as a conductor, and for most of 
his life had to battle against the intrigues of opera-houses. His 
details of these are remarkable, and convincing. Perhaps he was 
too frank. There were jealousies, and when he composed, there 
was a handle for gibing. It is a pity that eminence in one line 
should overshadow a man’s work in another. Weingartner has 
written seven operas, the same number of symphonies, music for 
The Tempest and Faust, and a score of other instrumental works, 
besides songs, choral works, and books. Some of his books are 
well known, but his music is rarely heard. Would it not be a 
gracious and very pleasant event if in England, where he seems 
always to have been happy, and free from the trials that he found 
in foreign cities, his seventy-fifth birthday (June 1938) were to 
find him conducting one of his major works, by invitation of the 
B.B.C. or one of the other concert-giving bodies? (Since writing 
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this, I am delighted to-see that the Philharmonic Society has 
presented its gold medal to this ‘splendid ‘musician. ) 

Might we not have a little recorded Weingartner, besides the 
one song Liebesfeier, which has been reproduced over and over 
again? I recall only his Tempest music, about which I find I 
noted, on an old programme, that it was good, clear-cut stuff 
with broad effects, fit for the theatre, and that he was “‘ not afraid 
ofa tune.” The BB.C., I also recall, played his symphonic poem, 
The Spring—* a Winter theme developing into Spring variations.” 
That ought to be attractive. 

I remember, when a fellow critic asked him what he thought 
about the so-called present-day reaction against the classics, his 
answer: “‘ You cannot talk of a reaction against Mont Blanc.” 
He has heard, from one who was present, how Beethoven played 
his own music and heard Bilow giving those odd speeches to his 
audiences, about musical matters at large, before conducting. He 
tells a funny tale about a dodge used in Tannhduser. When 
Elisabeth was to ascend to the Wartburg, the younger, smaller 
sister of the singer was impressed, to give a perspective: when 
Elisabeth got to a bend in the path, she stepped down out of 
sight, and the little girl continued what should have been the 
solemn progress up the hill. But she, rather confused, turned 
round, and, seeing her family in the audience, waved ‘gaily to 
them. Wagner, at first furious, had to laugh in the end ; but no 
more tricks were tried. 

The story of difficulties fought and mastered makes quite 
exciting reading, if we put ourselves in the place of a conductor 
of operas liable to have his players basely let him down, the 
singers defy him, the stage director put all manner of obstacles in 
his way, and critics determine to find no good in anything he 
does. Not all, of course : he has had grand friends, whom he joy- 
fully acclaims. His marriages and divorces are honestly spoken of. 
He sees that he was not well adjusted for marriage until much 
later in life than many men. In 1931 he married a member of 
his conducting class at Bale Conservatoire, Carmen Studer, who 
has already conducted nearly a score of orchestras in eight 
countries. With her he has found complete happiness again. 
Spiritual content has been reached through the comfort of his 
creative work, on the one hand—even though it has not been 
widely heard—and, on another, by “ strewing noble seeds ” 
grown from the idealisms of youth, that have never failed him. 
He knew great men, he was brought up to love and revere great 
music ; from that prepared ground his own nature drew nourish- 
ment for a life that has brought many buffets. There is no more 
honest, inseeing man at a conductor’s desk. This book makes one 
feel warmly towards its writer. A heart and soul speak here, 
simply and straightly, a fine mind grows before our eyes. There 
is something for every thoughtful music-lover—here a laugh, 
there a shrewd view of mankind, again a confession of weakness : 
and over all a heart that has learned that “ the waves of kindliness 
and friendly feelings we send out are returned to us in some form, 
while a carping spirit produces ill-will ; bitterness and stubborn- 
ness have a hardening effect on ourselves and prevent natural 


“I say, Jimmy, now that you have got your new automatic | 
change Radio-Gramophone how are you going to play | 
your complete works? You’ll want automatic couplings 


now.” 


“Oh, that’s all right, Bill, I took them all to THE | 
GRAMOPHONE EXCHANGE and got a really good | 
allowance for them and bought automatic couplings and, | 
of course, the very latest recordings. They make a | 
speciality of exchanges of this kind. Topping firm. Seem | 
to think of everything.” 
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Soyeneees. The real.art of life is to.let the river of the universe 
flow through oneself, whereby all that is impure is automatically 
washed out again or absorbed, and we become, in relation to 
ourselves and to others, ever better fitted for true immortality.” 
It will surely do us good to think of this when we put on a record 
of Weingartner’s Beethoven. W. R. A. 


Music and Movement, by Ann Driver (Oxford University 
Press, 5s.). 

The publication of this useful book was not altogether un- 
expected. Miss Driver’s Friday morning broadcasts having 
created no small stir in the educational world, it was a foregone 
conclusion that sooner or later she would record her successes 
in more permanent form for the benefit of others. And very 
charmingly does she divulge her secrets, maintaining throughout 
that free rhythmic motion is joyous, delightful, and refreshing, 
whereas the consequences of strained, unnatural movements are 
irritation, distaste, and fatigue. The book assumes an additional 
air of attraction by virtue of Miss McArthur’s animated sketches 
of children at work (or should it be play ?). 

Miss Driver suggests some hundreds of free and natural 
activities for performance to musical accompaniments. At the 
same time she does not overlook the physiological and psycho- 
logical importance of frequent and balanced relaxation—the 
necessary concomitant to vigorous activity sometimes omitted 
by over-enthusiastic instructors. Yet in spite of this wealth of 
ideas, the young and inexperienced will look in vain for a concise 
description of Miss Driver’s classroom technique. How exactly 
does she conduct her lessons ? Is she always fettered to the piano- 
stool, or are there times when she too moves freely among her 
pupils ? Has she no failures, no difficult children ? What of 
the clumsy, the unmusical, the unresponsive ? Does she never 
resort to the gramophone so that she may devote her entire 
attention to the class ? Or is she favoured with the services of 
an additional accompanist ? These are vital questions a novice 
will want answering. 

One wonders if Miss Driver ever experiences difficulty in her 
work, It is one thing to say (of key recognition, for instance, 
p. 46), ‘Simple modulation is early appreciated by children 

. later they learn to recognize modulation to the dominant 
and other changes”; or of harmony, p. 49, “ The children 
learn to recognize the sounds of the chords”; or again, of 
listening, p. 59, “‘ Children love to listen to the Forty-eight Pre- 
ludes and Fugues of Bach.” These are cherished ideals of 
every music teacher, but the everlasting problem is how to 
achieve them. 

In spite of the spate of interesting material, we are left 
wondering : What are Miss Driver’s classroom secrets ? That 
she attains her objects is borne out both by Dr. Jacks in his 
excellent Preface to the book and by enthusiastic admirers of 
her broadcast lessons. But then we have not yet reached the 
stage in school broadcasting when any others but cherubim and 
seraphim face the microphone. W.-W J. 
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“ERNANI” ON THE GRAMOPHONE 


by J. V. L. GODEFROY 


E do not hear much about Ernani nowadays ; but it has 

three points of undoubted interest. It was Verdi’s first 
really good opera. It forestalled Wagner by a full eighteen 
months with a genuine “ leit-motif.”” And it was probably the 
first opera to be recorded in full, although you will barely find 
its name in the catalogue to-day. Yet it is a work to which 
the gramophone could very easily do justice, being essentially 
a drama, with four clear-cut parts and a robust chorus ; and it 
is surprising that it should have suffered an eclipse, for it has 
a wealth of fine individual arias. 


Based on Victor Hugo’s strongly dramatic play, it brought 
for the first time into the world of opera the real fire of the 
Romantic Movement. It was obvious that Verdi would join 
hands with that movement. Compared to his Nabucco and 
I Lombardi, the operas of Bellini and Donizetti had been milk 
and water. Verdi produced that real fire, and if he could be 
so stirred by feeble libretti, there was every indication that a 
good drama would call forth something great. 


And so, from operas that were “ full of sound and fury, 
signifying nothing,” Verdi advanced to a true play, and gave 
it his special care. With the excellent result the gramophone 
is not lavish. 


The Italian Columbia Company produced a précis on five 
records in 1931. One should undoubtedly possess this. The 
bulk of the other records of the opera may be found in the archives 
of H.M.V. Catalogue No. 2. 


It will be best to take the Riassunto first, and deal with the 
individual records afterwards. 
Elvira (Soprano) .. 

Ernani (Tenor) 

Don Carlo (Baritone) Gino Vanelli 

de Silva (Bass) .. si .. Corrado Zambelli 
Chorus of La Scala, Milan. 


The Prelude is missing, there being no room in an abridged 
version for the most interesting part of the opera. It states 
two themes : Ernani’s love for Elvira, and the pledge he makes 
with de Silva, which costs him his life in the end. This latter 
motive has all the power and simplicity of a Wagnerian one, 
but is used with a restraint that Wagner did not seem to know. 
It is interesting that Verdi cast the idea aside as being an untrue 
ingredient of opera. 


Iva Pacetti 
Antonio Melandri 


ACT I 
Scene 1 The Mountains of Aragon 


. GQX10069.—The bandits, of whom Ernani, the outlawed 
Duke of Aragon, is captain, are discovered feasting and singing 
a spirited Brindisi. The album opens with a cut version of this, 
which is followed immediately by 


Scene 2 The apartment of Elvira in de Silva’s Castle 


Elvira sings the famous Ernani, Ernani involami, also cut, and 
not very well. She is on the brink of marriage to de Silva, but 
she loves the bandit, who finds his way to the castle by night. 


Side 2.—Don Carlo, King of Spain, also loves Elvira, and gains 
entry to her apartment. She repulses him and he tries to abduct 
her by force—Duet: Da quel di che t’io veduta—GQX10070—but 
at the crucial moment Ernani appears, and a spirited trio (omitted) 
brings in de Silva, who is naturally incensed at finding two men 
in his bride’s room. He sings a noble aria—Znfelice e tuo credevi 
—but it is not in the album. Don Carlo reveals that he is 
the King, and says he has come on business only, and shields 
Ernani by calling him his attendant—‘ for a Spaniard does not 
hand an enemy over to the vengeance of another.” The chorus 


having found its way in, the act ends with an ensemble the best part 
of which, an unaccompanied quartette, is left out of the record, 


ACT II 
Side 2 A great hall in de Silva’s Castle 


The marriage revels. are in progress, and Ernani, disguised as 
a pilgrim, has managed to be present. He offers his wedding 
gift—‘* My head ; take it ’—and throws off his disguise. Ina 
trio—Oro, quant’oro ogni avido—he explains that the King’s soldiers 
are hunting him down, and he prefers to be de Silva’s prisoner, 
The latter fortifies his castle against the King’s men, an’ in his 
absence Ernani and Elvira sing a love duet (omitted), and e Silva 
returns to find them in each other’s arms. But the King is at 
the gates, and he only has time to show Ernani a hiding-place 
while the former is being admitted. Carlo angrily demands 
Ernani, but de Silva defies him—Lo vedremo, o veglio aucace! 
Carlo threatens him with death. 


GQ X10071.—The King’s men have searched the castle, and 
assemble to report failure in a short chorus—Fu esplorata del castello 
—a forerunner of the courtiers’ chorus in Rigoletto ; and Elvira, 
having overheard the King’s threat, rushes in to plead for 
de Silva. The King demands her as a hostage, and calls forth 
a pathetic plea from the old grandee—lIo l’amo—al vecchio mi:ero! 
But the King is adamant, and after an aria sung to Elvira—|‘ieni 
meco, sol di rose—departs with her and his retinue. Side 2: 
de Silva summons Ernani from his hiding-place and prepares 
for a duel ; but Ernani will not fight an old man. Rather let 
them both join against Carlo. In a spirited dialogue they come 
to this agreement, and with the solemn motive of the pledge, 
Ernani gives his horn, and his life, into de Silva’s hands. 

At the moment 
In which Ernani’s death you may desire, 
If he hears the horn to play, 
Then will Ernani die straightway. 


They shake hands—Hagen and Briinnhilde never did it more 
impressively—and the chorus is summoned to bring down the 
curtain with a robust “‘stretta’” of vengeance. The most 
brilliant record in the album. 


: ACT III 
The tomb of Charlemagne 


GQ X10072.—Carlo having bribed the Electors, is about to 
become the Holy Roman Emperor. He comes to this sepulchre 
not only to pray to his great ancestor, but to catch out the 
de Silva-Ernani conspirators, who have chosen this place as a 
rendezvous. He sings the aria O de ‘ verd’ anni miei, a song of 
sombre dignity, befitting his environment, and then enters the 
tomb. 

Side 2.—The conspirators creep in, giving the pass-word, 
above a broad and sinister melody which, as a similar phrase 
in Rienzi, has the stamp of Meyerbeer. They draw lots to 
decide who shall strike the blow, and it falls on Ernani—much 
to his joy and de Silva’s jealousy. There follows a tremendous 
chorus, Si ridesti il leon di Castiglia, and as the cannons announce 
Carlo’s election, the new Emperor steps out from the tomb. 
But the record ends just short of this supreme moment. 


GQX10073.—A fanfare announces the Electors, and the stage 
is filled with splendidly attired people. Carlo Quinto condemns 
all the nobles in the conspiracy to death, and Ernani joins them ; 
but Elvira interposes. The magnificence of the situation over- 
comes Carlo Quinto, and he grants universal pardon. The 
act ends with the famous ensemble, O Sommo Carlo, an over- 
whelming pageant of sound and colour for a subterranean vault! 
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ACT IV 7. 
A terrace of Ernani’s Castle 


Carlo V. has reinstated the ‘outlaw and _ given up his 
designs on Elvira. The lovers are together on the terrace, the 
wedding festivities are over, and the love music, heard in the 
prelude, at last comes into its own. But out of the night de Silva 
blows his horn. The record, drastically cut, leaves out this 
supreme moment, so that de Silva arrives unannounced. This 
isa pity. We hear the pledge motive, and Elvira rushes between 


them to begin the great final trio—Ferma, crudele, estinguere—and 
Ernani, having stabbed himself, sings a tender and beautiful 
phrase -and all is over. 


The trio, like most other pieces in the album, is cut. 


These records give a very good idea of the robust spirit of the 
opera, but they miss most of the dramatic climaxes. Other 
records of the opera are few. I append them in their right 
order. 


ACT I. Scene 1 
Come rugiada al cespite, Martinelli, Italian H.M.V. DAg33o. 


A short aria not in the album. Pre-electric ; deleted from 
the English catalogue. 


Scene 2 


Surta la notte—Ernani, Ernani .... Hempel, H.M.V. DB294 
and 296 ; Ponselle, H.M.V. DB1275. 


The latter is electric and includes the bright cabaletta—a 
great record. Da quel di che t’ho veduta, Battistini and Corsi, 
H.M.V. DB205. 


Infelice, Chaliapin, H.M.V. DB403 ; Richard Watson, Decca 
F1749. 


This aria is not in the album. The Decca is remarkable 
value, but over-amplified. 


ACT II 


Lo vedremo, Battistini and Sillich, H.M.V. DB2oo ; 
Battistini and Corsi, H.M.V. DB198. 


ACT III 


O Sommo. Carlo, Battistini, Corsi, Colazza, Sillich and Chorus. 
H.M.V. DB2o5. Stracciari and Chorus, Columbia L2133. 


ACT IV 
Nothing. 

The three acoustic Battistinis are worth having, though they 
lose in their recording the fire of the opera. They, with the 
Hempel and the Chaliapin, are all in Catalogue No. 2, dating 
back as far as 1907. 


Two excellent records have been deleted from the H.M.V. 
catalogue recently : 


Act I.—Beviam! Beviam! (Brindisi); Act I1I.—Si ridesti il leon, 
Chorus of La Scala, Milan, B2623; and Act III.—O de’ 
verd’ anni miei and O Sommo Carlo, Franci, Palet Urbine 
and Chorus, DB1138. 

Both these have the correct spirit and volume, O Sommo Carlo 
being a monument of sound. One has to rely on the second- 
hand shops for these, where there is every likelihood of their 
being found, and they are better worn than not at all. 

Seeing that Ernani existed in 1903 on forty single-sided 10-in. 
records, it has suffered a sad débacle. It is an opera so full of 
set pieces which ought to commend themselves to artists. We 
cannot be roused to-day as the struggling Italians were ninety 
years ago, but for purely satisfying arias, trios and choruses 
Emani can well hold its own with its more famous successors. 
It is sad that the gramophone companies*do not recognize this. 
Even the hostile Victor Hugo admitted warmly that in two 
places it was better than his great play. 


Vieni meco, 


SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE NOTES. 
by W. W. JOHNSON 


Educational Record Libraries (Il) 


My previous list of libraries created more interest than I 
had anticipated, for I soon learned that not only was it incom- 
plete, but that it contained one or two errors. Because I received 
but one section of the Notts Education Committee’s catalogue, 
my statement that this collection consists “solely of folk and 
country dance records’? was incorrect. I have since seen the 
complete list, and note that the Notts library of records compares 
favourably with the other county collections I have reviewed. 
Further, I learn that the new Director of Education for Notts is 
W. H. Belton. 

This month, particulars of seven more collections are given, 
all but two being libraries conducted in the various regions of 
the London Schools’ Musical Association Scheme. A third and 
final list will follow in due course. 


Borough of Leyton (H. Kay, Esq., M.A., Kirkdale Road, 
Leytonstone, E.11). 

An extensive library of about one thousand records is available 
for the use of schools within the Borough. It is very well 
organized into seven main sections, each of which is again sub- 
divided: Speech Records ; Vocal Music (Solo and Choral) ; 
Opera, Ballet, Incidental, and other Stage Music ; Instrumental 
Music ; Orchestral Music; Folk and Morris Dances; Mis- 
cellaneous (including an Infants’ Section). 


Borough of Willesden (E. Davies, Esq., M.C., M.A., D.Phil., 
Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W.6). 

Well over five hundred records are in the library of this Borough, 
there being three main classifications: Music (classified under 
composers arranged alphabetically) ; Educational Records (His- 
tories of Music, Speech Records, etc.); Miscellaneous Music 
(mainly Vocal). 


Bethnal Green Schools’ Music Association (Hon. Secretary, 
W. C. McHarrie, Esq., Rochelle Street School, E.2). 

This is one of the laudable schemes run in connection with 
the London Schools’ Music Association, of which S. Nugent, Esg., 
Napier Street School, N.1, is the Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. 

There are about three hundred records in this library— 
orchestral, instrumental, and spoken—which are catalogued in 
an attractive little handbook printed in one of the schools of the 
district. 


Bow, Bromley, and Poplar Schools’ Music Association 
(R. A. C. Eacott, Esq., The ‘“‘ Hay Currie” School, E.14). 

A well-chosen list of two hundred records is available for all 
affiliated schools in the district. Again the catalogue is obviously 
printed on a hand-machine, presumably in one of the schools. 


Fulham Schools’ Music Association (W. T. Jarvis, Esq.. 
Hugon Road School, S.W.6). 

This library is catalogued from 1-1,000, though there are not 
necessarily a thousand discs in all. This, like the rest of the col- 
lections organized by the schools themselves, continues to grow 
steadily. Between £5 and £10 worth of records are added 
annually. New schools in this district pay an entrance fee of 
ten shillings, and an annual subscription of half-a-crown. 34 
schools at present belong to this particular association. 


St. Pancras Schools’ Music Association (C. W. Richardson 
Esq., Great College Street School, N.W.2). 

150 records, miscellaneous, but well chosen, comprise this 
collection. 


Shoreditch Schools’ Music Association (H. A. Willey, Esq.. 
Wenlock Road School, N.1). 

Quite a substantial library, consisting of 100 orchestral, 50 
vocal, 30 instrumental, 30 choral, 30 chamber music, and 
50 miscellaneous records. 
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A NOTE ON ANTON BRUCKNER (1824-1896) 


by RICHARD HOLT 


CHOSE Bruckner as the subject of this short article because, 

believing his music to possess a beauty and majesty of spirit, 
which entitle him to a place amongst the greatest, I am eager 
to do what I can to help spread its popularity. Bruckner now 
occupies much the same position as Sibelius did a few years ago, 
and just as the gramophone has, undeniably, aided in con- 
solidating Sibelius, so, I am sure, will it perform, if anything 
can, a like service for Bruckner, although it may be a harder 
battle because Bruckner’s is a more difficult case. English critics, 
as a whole, do not appear to much advantage in their dealings 
with Bruckner, for despite the fact that many great composers 
(Wagner, Hugo Wolf) and musicians (Richter, Hermann Levi, 
Nikisch, Karl Muck, Furtwangler, Bruno Walter, Klemperer), 
for instance, have affirmed his greatness, it has not deterred them 
from an attitude of complacent disparagement. Furthermore, 
one would think that a composer, whose music was as greatly 
cherished and performed as Bruckner’s is in Southern Germany 
and Austria, would command a more cautious and respectful 
attitude. 


There is no space here to recount Bruckner’s life in detail. 
He was the son of a village schoolmaster and was born in 
Ansfelden (Upper Austria) in 1824. His father, from whom he 
received his earliest musical education, died in 1837 and Bruckner 
was left alone with his mother. The foundation of his character 
and musical powers was laid in the famous Monastery of Saint 
Florian, the high windows of which surveyed the smiling land- 
scape of the Danube. Here, in an atmosphere of deep piety and 
culture and in a material environment of baroque ecclesiastical 
splendour, Bruckner absorbed impressions which lasted his life- 
time. He was first a pupil, afterwards teacher and organist 
there. An important period of his career was enacted at Linz, 
the capital of Upper Austria, where he lived and worked as 
cathedral organist for fourteen years (1855-68), devoting his 
holidays to trips to Vienna in order to study music with Simon 
Sechter, the famous teacher of counterpoint. Later, in 1861, 
though a finished master, he became a pupil of Otto Kitzler, a 
clever conductor, for symphonic form and instrumentation ; 
Kitzler introduced to his notice the scores of the Flying Dutchman 
and Tannhduser, which filled him with enthusiasm. The turning 
point of his life, however, came in 1868, when he was elected 
teacher of musical theory and organ-playing at the Vienna 
Conservatoire, a position he was to hold till as late as 1891, 
when he resigned. He died of dropsy in 1896 and the last six 
years of his life were spent in a wing of the Imperial Palace at 
Belvedere Castle, at the Emperor’s invitation. 

That, in the main, is the story of his life. Bruckner was a 
man of great simplicity, profoundly religious, naive and some- 
times comically obsequious in his relations to “ important 
people.” His life was dedicated to God through music, and 
through music he made essays towards some unattainable height. 
His is the music of the mountain-tops ; in a way, he was the 
Wordsworth of music: he sang in music of inspired eloquence 
and fervour, like a prophet, the praises of God and his master- 
piece, nature: he echoed the beauties and glories of the country 
he saw around him and the virtues of homely, simple people. 
A remark of his throws a light on his music. In 1891, returning 
home late one night with a friend, he heard the strains of ball- 
room music through an open window. Nearby, the great 
architect, Schmidt, who had just died, was lying in state. “‘ See,”’ 
he said, “ in that house is a great ball and close by lies the master 
on his bier. So it is in life and so have I tried to show it in the 
Finale of my Third Symphony, where the Polka represents the 
humour and gaiety in the world and the Chorale the tragedy and 
pain....” In the passage referred to by Bruckner, the strings 
play a gay polka tune while the brass intones a chorale against 
t, to the horror of the pedants of the time. 


Bruckner composed his first symphony in C minor in 1865-6, and 
the dates of the others are: No. 2 (C minor) 1872; No, 3 
(D minor), dedicated to Wagner, 1873; No. 4 (E flat major, Th 
Romantic) 1874 and 1878-80; No. 5 (B flat major) 1875-80: 
No. 6 (A major) 1879-81 ; No. 7 (E major) 1881-5; No. 8 
(C minor) * 1884-90 ; and No. 9 (D minor) 1891-4. His remaining 
works of importance are the Quintet in F (1879), the . Masse 
in D minor (1864), F minor (1868) and E minor (1860), the 
Te Deum (1883-4), the Psalm 150 (1892) and the Requiem 
(1847-9). There is also the delightful G minor Overture (1863), 

Thus it will be seen that the bulk of his symphonies were 
composed during the Vienna period (1868-96), and here is the 
place to interject a word about Bruckner’s hard strugyle to 
attain recognition. The bold innovations of harmony and pecu- 
liarities of style in the First Symphony produced the first note 
of hostility. When the Third Symphony was played in Vien 
(1877), the audience walked out between the movements znd at 
the end the pathetic scene was witnessed of Bruckner’s picking 
up the score, donning his great slouch hat and, with a sad clance 
at the deserted auditorium, preparing to go home. 1o the 
consolation of the few left, he replied, “‘ Let me go, they will 
have none of me!” But amongst the few was a man able to 
perceive genius, namely, Rattig, the publisher, who, to the 
composer’s astonishment, declared his intention of publishing 
the work which had fallen so flat and did so, becoming Bruckner’ 
first publisher. But the hostility to Bruckner continued. Hanslick, 
the famous Viennese critic and partisan of Brahms (for a long 
period it was Brahms versus Wagner in Vienna), was one of the 
chief antagonists of Bruckner and the public were a good second: 
nevertheless, a small but growing body of enthusiasts, including 
the brothers Schalk and Ferdinand Loewe, who were responsible 
for the famous “ revisions ” of Bruckner’s symphonies, formed a 
bodyguard, as it were, against the purblind opposition. Finally, 
the triumph of the Seventh Symphony, under Hermann Levi 
in Munich, 1885, and later in Vienna in 1886, when, despite 
a bad performance, the composer met with a tumultuous recep- 
tion after each movement, formed the turning-point in Bruckner’ 
prestige and since then his fame has steadily increased from 
year to year until to-day, in those parts of musical Europe which 
know and love his music, he ranks with Beethoven, Bach and 
Brahms, and Bruckner performances are treated as a ritual. 

Just a word about Bruckner’s distinctive characteristics asa 
composer. Not until the revised original edition of his sym- 
phonies, that is, without the well-meant but nevertheless dis- 
torting emendations referred to, is complete will it be possible 
to examine the question thoroughly. (See a valuable article in 
the Musical Times, January 15, 1937.) The recording of the Fourth 
Symphony, however, gives us the original Bruckner. A leading 
Bruckner feature is the wealth of masterly counterpoint in which 
his themes are combined and contrasted in a brilliant but always 
transparently clear manner (note the exquisite passage, p. 20 
Min. Score of the Seventh Symphony, where the first violin 
take the chief theme to an accompaniment of a fragment in the 
second violins and a Bach-like counter-phrase in the violas, 
and also the marvellous counterpoint on pages 61, 62). Bruckner'’s 
mastery of, and fondness for, the organ enabled him to infuse 
into his orchestration a remarkable power of sustained theme- 
exploitation. He is fond of augmenting themes, inverting them, 
transferring them from bass to treble. These are technical 
features, however, and must always play second fiddle to the 
personal genius of the man himself, even though they are the 
means whereby he expresses it. As to Bruckner’s “ prickles,’ 
perhaps the chief is the pause-complex and the starting of 4 


— 





* These dates are the result of consulting all available authorities, who, however, 
differ among themselves. Bruckner ioe many of the symphonies, which explaits 
the long periods in some cases. 
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BACH 

Concerto in F minor for Piano: and Strings (three sides) and 
Blessed Jesu, here we stand. (Chorale arranged for piano by 
Rummel.) Piano, Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 151-2 
Sonata No. 4 in G major for ’Cello and Piano. John Barbirolli, 
Ethel Bartlett. 2 records, 133-4 
Sonata in Eb major. for Piano and Flute, Kathleen Long, 
René le Roy (three sides), and Danse de la Chévre (HonzcceEn) 
Flute Solo, René le Roy. 2 records, 135-6 


BAX 


Oboe Quintet. Léon Goossens and International String Quartet. 

2 records, 76-7 

Sonata for Two Pianos (five sides) and Hardanger (Bax). 

Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 3 records, 156-8 
String Quartet in G major. Marie Wilson String Quartet. 

3 records, 153-5 


BOCCHERINI 


String Quartet in Ep. Poltronieri String Quartet. 
2 records, 92-3 


BRAHMS 


Pianoforte Quartet in C minor, Op. 60. Olive Bloom (Piano), 
Spencer het a (violin), Bernard Shore (viola), B. Patterson 
Parker ('cello). 4 records, 88-91 
String Sextet in G major, Op. 36. Spencer Dyke Quartet with 
James Lockyer, Edward Robinson. 4 records, 105-8 
Trio in C minor, Op. 101. Pirani Trio. 3 records, 147-9 
Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Horn in Ep, Op. 40. York Bowen, 
Spencer Dyke and Aubrey Brain. 4 records, 65-8 


CORELLI 


Concerto for Christmas Night. N.G.S. Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by John Barbirolli (three sides), and Schafe kénnen sicher 
Weiden (pacu). Sung by Martha Amstad (soprano), with Bernard 
Ord (harpsichord), Edward Walker, Evelyn Claye (flutes). 

2 records, 69:-69s 


DEBUSSY 


Deux Danses for Piano and Strings. Ethel Bartlett with N.G.S. 
Chamber Orchestra, conducted by John Barbirolli (three sides), 
and Pour invoquer Pan, dieu du vent d’été and Pour remercier 
la pluie au matin (from Six Epigraphes Antiques). Duet for 
one Piano. Ethel Bartlett, Rae Robertson. 2 records, 70-71 
Sonata for Violin and Piano (1917), André Mangeot, Lyell 
Barbour (three sides), and Les sons et parfums tournent dans 
Pair du soir (from Preludes, Set 1). Lyell Barbour. 

2 records, 127-8 





HANDEL 


Sonata No. 3 in G major for Flute and Piane. 
Kathleen Long. 


HAYDN 
Pianoforte Sonata in C minor (three sides) and Theme and 
Variations in A minor (ramzav). Kathleen Long. 

2 records, 138-9 
String Quartet in Bp major (The Sunrise), Op. 76, No. 4. 
International String Quartet. 3 records, 109-11 
String Quartet in Ep, Op. 76, No. 6 (five sides), and Four Part 
Fantasia No. 4 in C minor (ruacett). International Stri 
Quartet. 3 records, 140- 


JUON, PAUL 


Chamber Symphony, Op. 27. New Chamber Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Charles Kreshover. 3 records, 144-6 


LOCKE, MATTHEW 


String Quartet No. 6. International String Quartet. 
4 record, 143 


MOZART 


Piano Sonata in D major, K576 (three sides), and (a) Minuet 
(6) Air from Suite in Bb (coTTLizs murat), and Le Tic-Toc- 
Choc ou Les Maillotins (courzain). Kathleen Long. 

2 records, 129-30 


Quartet in D major, K285, for Flute, Violin, Viola, ’Cello. René 
le Roy, André Mangeot, Frank Howard, Herbert Withers. 
2 records, 112-3 
Quintet in Ep major, for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon. 
Kathleen Long, Léon Goossens, Frederick Thurston, Aubrey 
Brain, J. Alexandra. 3 records, 121-3 
String Trio in G major, No. 5, K564. Budapest Trio. 
2 records, 159-60 
Trio in Ep major, No. 7, K498. Rebecca Clarke (viola), Frederick 
Thurston (clarinet), Kathleen Long (piano). 2 records, 161-2 


VIVALDI 
Sonate En Concert, No. 5, in E minor, for Violoncello and Strings 
(arranged d’Indy). Georges Pitsch with String Quartet (three 
sides); and Three Pieces (arranged Ethel Bartlett), (a) Golden 
Slumbers, (6) An Ancient Lullaby, (ce) My Love’s an Arbutus. 
John Barbirolli (’cello), Ethel Bartlett (piano). 

2 records, 131-2 


WARLOCK, PETER 


The Curlew (W. B. Yeats). John Armstrong (baritone), 
R. Murchie (flute), T. McDonagh (English horn), with the Inter- 
national String Quartet, conducted by Constant Lambert. 

3 records, 163-5 


WOLF 
Italian Serenade. International String Quartet. 
4 record, 150 


ALL RECORDS 4/- EACH 
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The only Work of its kind in the World— 

The Gramophone Shop’s 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED MUSIC 








FIVE years of continuous preparation and 








research have gone into this incomparable 
588-page volume... 

to-day’s complete answer to a lively demand 

by record collectors and musicians for an 

exhaustive and authentic reference work 

devoted EXCLUSIVELY to recorded music. 


It is truly encyclopedic in scope. For 
example, the Wagnerian music drama lists 
give, in addition, page and bar references so 
that the exacting Wagnerite may know pre- 
cisely how much ground is covered (or 
omitted) in any specific single-disc or album. 
There are I! entire pages devoted to 
Debussy, 22 to Bach, 16 to Schubert, 18} to 
Mozart, 10} to Beethoven, and over 28 to 
Wagner |! 
Every record collector and music lover who 
desires authentic information about recorded 
music will want a copy of this remarkable 
volume—nothing like it anywhere! The price 
is 14s., post paid. Send money order to.. 
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Telephone: GERRARD 2136-7. 
Sole Agent in the United Kingdom for The Gramo- 
phone Shop's Encyclopedia Recorded Music. 
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MASS PRODUCTION 


In these monthly notes | have mentioned 
‘mass production” many times, and | 
should like my. readers to know my 
exact opinion upon the subject. 
The mass-production Acoustic Gramo- 
phone has been “‘dead’’ for years; the 
‘* Expert’”’ is still very much to the fore, 
and will always be with us, undated, 
unaltered, ever reliable, and to many 
music-lovers indispensable. This is a 
clear case of ‘‘ the survival of the fittest.”’ 
Now take Radio Sets and Radio-Gramo- 
Phones. Here I at once. admit that you 
can purchase a good outfit from any 
local. dealer, and that the “results.” . 
from. this. outfit. will completely satisfy 
999 out of every 1,000 listeners. 
It is the odd critical music-lover, who 
will never be satisfied by the ‘‘ musical 
limitations ’’ of a mass-production Radio 
Set or Radio-Gramophone, that 1 cater 
for, and, | hope, satisfy. Mass production 
is not my foe; on the contrary, it is 
my friend. Millions of these factory- 
produced outfits are sold every year :' 
99% of their owners are completely 
satisfied, but 1% will become real critical 
music-lovers and will realise that only 
an ‘‘ Expert” outfit, built to his or her 
own order, and which has had days and 
even weeks of continual testing and 
tuning, by people who are themselves 
musicians and who are their own most Ga 
severe critics, will give that “‘ quality”’ 
so essential to the musical ear. 
Considering the time and trouble taken 
to ensure perfect “‘results,”” and the 
high quality of every part used in its 
construction, it is really wonderful that 
1 can offer you a hand-made “ Expert ”' 
Radio Set as low as 16 Gns. Cash. or 
privately arranged Deferred Payments. 
There is every possibility of a rise in 


the cost of production. May | book your 
order now ? 
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new train of thought. The extent of this cannot be judged 
until the original scores are all available, but in the Fourth, for 
example, both traits will be found reduced to a minimum. This 
jsall I can say here about the technical Bruckner. 
And now, despite the fact that efforts to popularize the sym- 
ies here have not yet led to an established position for 
er, the recent triumphs of the Vienna Philharmonic with 
the Seventh and the Dresden with the Fourth Symphony, coupled 
with the courage and artistic zeal of H.M.V. in issuing such 
superb records of these two masterpieces, give grounds to 
Bruckner lovers for hoping that triumph may yet be his in 
England, where hitherto critics, possessed of cold hearts and 
suffering from spiritual myopia, have encouraged the public to 
regard this great and original composer as either a product of 
archeology or a specimen of zoology. The fact remains, 
however, that, whether the English public accept Bruckner or 
not, in those countries where he is known and understood, he is 
ranked amongst the immortals of music. Therefore, I beg the 
unbiased, and even the biased, to get, say, the magnificent 
recorcs of the great Romantic Symphony, No. 4 in E flat major 
(original Bruckner version), played by the Dresden State Opera 
Orchestra and conducted by Karl Béhm, DB4450-7, because I 
am sure that most music lovers, when they have got to know 


GRAMOPHONE 
FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HE Annual General Meeting takes place on Saturday, April 10, 

at the E.M.I. Studios, 3 Abbey Road, N.W.8, at 2.45 p.m. 
One important item of business is the formation of a technical 
section of the Federation, and a special sub-committee will be 
elected. Although the meeting is intended for delegates and 
members of federated societies, readers of THE GRAMOPHONE 
interested in the society movement, and in particular in the 
formation of new societies, are invited to be present, providing 
they obtain a card of admission from the Secretary, 15 Kingswood 
Villas, Gillingham, Kent. Following the business meeting, there 
will be tea, a tour of the Studios, and a recital of records. Members 
of societies who have not yet received notice of this meeting should 
apply to their society secretaries, who by now have been 
furnished with full details of arrangements. 

Some years ago there was a society in Birmingham. Efforts 
are to be made to form a new society there, and readers living in 
the Birmingham district are invited to write to Mr. E. C. Instone, 
481 Warwick Road, Solihull, without delay. 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


[Reports must reach the Chairman, N.F.G.S., 62 First Avenue, 
Gillingham, Kent, not later than the 10th of the month for insertion in 
the following issue. ] 


Acton and District Gramophone Circle 

A programme consisting of slow movements from symphonic 
and concerted works was given by Mr. D. M. Freeland, and the 
subject was treated in order of descending chronology, com- 
mencing with Rachmaninov (Second Piano Concerto), through 
Sibelius (First Symphony), Franck (Symphony), Mendelssohn 
(“Italian”’? Symphony), Mozart (Piano Concerto, K.488), 
J. C. Bach (Sinfonia), and J. S. Bach (Fourth Brandenburg 
Concerto). The contrasts in styles and effect afforded by this 
programme were marked and commented upon. 

There are vacancies for three members: please apply to Mr. 
D. M. Freeland, 8 Friars Place Lane, Acton, W.3. 


Beckenham Recorded Music Society 

Mr. Pankhurst (among other things a devotee of neo-classicism) 
climbed down from the heights of Prokofieff’s Third Piano Concerto 
(H.M.V. DB1725-7) to allow us to wallow in the “ emotional 
bath ” of Tchaikovsky’s Overture, Romeo and Juliet (Col. LX54-5), 
and after other interesting items sent us home happy with the 
frivolities of Walton’s Fagade (H.M.V. C2836-7). 
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the imaginative beauty and musical genius of this masterpiece, 
will be eager to get the, perhaps, still greater Seventh Symphony, 
one of the sublimest works in all music, DB2626-33, played by 
the Minneapolis Orchestra and conducted by the brilliant 
Eugene Ormandy. Other superb Bruckner records are: C2685, 
Scherzos from Symphonies 1 and 2; C2659, Scherzos from 3rd and 
Youth Symphonies (Bruckner composed two early symphonies) ; 
C1789, Scherzo from the Romantic Symphony; and Parlophone 
E10710, a splendid record from the Te Deum, which Bruckner 
wished to form the last movement of the unfinished Ninth 
Symphony. If anyone buys some of these records and is enthu- 
siastic about them, I shall be delighted to hear from them and 
also to have done something, however small, for the great spirit 
Anton Bruckner, whose music illustrates the words of Dosto- 
yevsky, “‘ Much on earth is hidden from us, but to make up 
for that, we have been given a precious mystic sense of our living 
bond with the other world.’? Not that Bruckner was only 
centred on God and the Beyond ; you have only to hear the 
gay humanity of his Scherzos (in which form he vies with 
Beethoven), or to read how he loved to be with congenial friends 
at the café or in the beer-garden, to realize his joy in life. In 
his character, as in his music, he united the temporal with the 
eternal. 
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By the time this is read we shall be ensconced in our new head- 
quarters, and the electrical reproducer (a very lusty baby) will 
have been duly christened. New members should write to the 
Hon. Sec., 56 St. James’s Avenue, Beckenham. April meetings : 
6, 13 and 27, at “‘ Woodbrook,”’ 2 Hayne Road, Beckenham. 


Clacton and District Gramophone Society 

This new society was formed on February 17 at the Royal 
Hotel, Clacton-on-Sea. Mr. H. G. V. Rumball presided, and was 
elected Chairman, the Hon. Sec. being Mr. S. K. Herbert. It 
was unanimously agreed that the society should federate. Meetings 
will be held on the first and third Wednesdays in each month— 
throughout the summer, if possible. 

After the completion of business a recital of light orchestral 
music was given by the Chairman. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 
Mr. Brewitt gave an interesting programme of ‘“ Half-crown 


Records,” which included several 12-in. Deccas; but the 
Secretary (with several excellent records for disposal) went one 
better, and followed on with a “‘ Ninepenny Programme ”’! 

** Modern English Music ” was the subject of another welcome 
visit by Mr. Townsend of the S.E. London Society. The works 
demonstrated were Elgar’s ’Cello Concerto, the London Symphony 
of Vaughan Williams, and the Walton Symphony. It was pointed 
out that these three composers have established the prestige of 
modern English music abroad on a plane it had not reached since 
the Elizabethans. 

April meetings: 2, 16 and 30, at Kirkdale Café, Sydenham, 
S.E.26. Visitors always welcome. 


Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society 

The second meeting of this new society consisted of a varied 
programme given by the President, Mr. W. B. Haworth. New 
members of both sexes are cordially invited to our meetings, 
particulars of which may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., Mr. 
G. T. Elson, 5 Harrow View Road, Ealing, W.5. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 

Miss C, Payne’s varied programme was greatly enjoyed. The 
main items were the Mendelssohn Trio, played by Cortot, Casals 
and Thibaud, and the very fine recording of Tchaikovsky’s Piano 
Concerto, with Rubinstein as soloist. 
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The eleventh recital of the season was in the hands of Mr. N. 
Edwards, who presented recorded items including Grieg’s Piano 
Concerto (Backhaus and the New Symphony Orchestra), Walton’s 
Portsmouth Point, De Falla’s Love the Magician, and Rimsky- 
Korsakov’s Capriccio Espagnole—altogether a most attractive 
programme. 


Halifax Music Society 


To an audience of about ninety, Mr. W. S. Holdsworth gave 
an excellent “ Introduction to Sibelius,’ recorded illustrations 
being Karelia Suite (Alla Marcia), Swan of Tuonela, Romance in C, 
King Christian Suite (Ballade), two songs—The First Kiss and The 
Tryst, Pohjola’s Daughter, and The Oceanides. 

Mr. Holdsworth mentioned that in some quarters, notably on 
the Continent, it was customary to regard Sibelius’s work as 
primitive and unpolished, whereas for the most part it was highly 
refined and subtle, both in style and thought. Sibelius was all for 
clarity, strength, and chaste form: a parallel could be found in 
the modern type of building construction as compared with the 
over-ornamented architecture so beloved of the Victorian age. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 

Mr. Percy H. Walter’s second recital comprised Beethoven’s 
Pathétique (H.M.V. DB1031-2), Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet 
(Polydor), Chaliapine in Massenet’s Elegie and Rubinstein’s 
Persian Love Song (H.M.V. DB1525), and Brailowsky playing the 
E major Etude of Chopin (Polydor). 

Miss Gladys Watkins’s miscellaneous programme contained 
Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances (Nos. 10 and 12), M’ Appari from Flotow’s 
Marta, and Caruso in Pagliacci’s Vesti la giubba. Other items were 
Hear My Prayer by the Temple Choir, the prodigy Guila Bustabo 
in Mendelssohn’s On Wings of Song, and a Pugnani-Kreisler titbit. 

April meetings: 11 and 25, at Thorogood’s Restaurant, White 
Hart Street, High Wycombe. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 

The Members’ Competition night was notable in that composers 
entered were more modern than classical, Beethoven, Bach and 
Mozart having been dropped. Prize-winning records were 
Goyescas (Granados), Tornami a dir che m’ami from Don Pasquale 
(Donizetti), and Interlude and Serenade from Hassan (Delius). 
Berlioz was thrice represented in the orchestral section, and 
Honegger’s Pacific 231 was decidedly interesting. 

Mr. W. Scott, assisted by Messrs. Galloway and Lowe, gave an 
illuminating lecture-recital on ‘‘ Wagner’s Musical Themes.” 
Mr. Scott could only treat such a vast subject broadly, the illus- 
trations being taken from The Ring. The lecture was a revelation 
and an incitement to further study, the Wagner “ fans” being 
charmed with the lecturer’s inimitable style and deep knowledge. 
His popularity waxes stronger every year! 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


“ Philately’s Tribute to Music” by Miss Tadman, and “ The 
Supernatural in Music’ by Miss D. Armstrong, formed Liver- 


pool’s tribute to Manchester. Worthy in knowledge, taste and 
insight, it provided a complementary feast of music, graced by a 
naive humour greatly appreciated by the audience. Musical 
youth and enthusiasm was so infectious that the usual accelerando 
to the Station was taken at correct Beecham tempo. So the two 
oldest societies were cheered along the musical way ! 


N.W. London Gramophone Society 


Mr. Elfick’s recital gave us our first organ work—Elgar’s 
Sonata No. 2. Other works were Schubert’s Seventh Symphony, 
and the Haydn Sonata No. 1 played by Horowitz. 

Miss Barrett presented a programme of dramatic and descrip- 
tive music ranging from Elgar’s Nursery Suite to Stravinsky’s 
Firebird. 

The Society is giving three recitals by Sylvia Barrett and 
Eileen Burgess, the last being on April 4, at 8. Tickets (2s. 6d.) 
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from the Hon. Sec., Miss I. H. Matthews, 31 St. Mark’s Cresceni, 
N.W.1, at whose residence the recitals are being given. 
The bi-annual meeting takes place on April 13. 


Oxford. Gramophone Society 


The Mozart-Haydn programme was well received, the mog 
successful items being the Mozart Piano Concerto in A major, 
delightfully played by Kathleen Long and the Boyd Neg 
Orchestra (Decca K772-4), Mozart Piano Quartet played by 
Artur Schnabel and the Pro Arte Quartet, Haydn Symphony 
No. 95 played by the L.S.O., and Elisabeth Schumann’s delizhtfyl 
Voi che sapete from Le Nozze di Figaro. 

April meetings: 12 and 26. Hon. Sec., Mr. D. H. Beare, 
71 Morrell Avenue, Oxford. 


S.E. London Recorded Music Society 


Once again the Society welcomed its patron, Mr. VW/alter 
Yeomans, who gave us the most interesting evening we have had 
for some time. The subject was ‘‘ Modern English Music,’ and 
while Vaughan Williams’s London Symphony and Walton’ 
Symphony proved difficult to understand at first hearing, the 
speaker convinced us that our national music is the finest being 
produced in the world to-day. 


Tottenham Gramophone Society 

An excellent programme, consisting of Mozart’s music presented 
in chronological order to demonstrate development of style, was 
given by Mr. J. R. Roberts. Items consisted of the recently 
discovered Rondo for Piano and Orchestra, the Twenty-third 
Piano Concerto, and Symphony No. 39 in E flat. 

The eighth recital was marked by the best attendance of the 
season, the first half being given by Mr. Broadway, and entitled 
“* Theme and Variations,” three examples being taken from the 
romantic period—Variations on a Theme of Beethoven for two Pianos 
(Saint-Saéns), Variations Symphoniques (Franck), and Variations on 
a Theme of Haydn (Brahms). 

On Thursday, April 8, at 8, Mr. Jahn, of the N.W. London 
Society, will present Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


An “ Ancient and Modern” programme, in which the first 
half consisted of early gramophone and phonograph records, the 
latter being played on an Edison phonograph with large spun- 
brass horn, was contributed by the members. A brief selection 
of records—one of which, My Girl’s a Corker, deserves mention— 
was played on an original H.M.V. dog machine. The second half 
comprised recent recordings, including Mozart’s Concerto (K.365) 
played by the Schnabels (H.M.V. DB3033-5). 

New members should communicate with the Secretary, Mr. 
E. Langley King, Dale Gardens, Woodford Green, Essex. 


MINIATURE HISTORIES No. 4 


Old Hill and District Gramophone Club 

Founded, 1924, “‘ for the study and enjoyment of the best in 
music, with side view to’ technical points.” 

Moving spirit: Mr. Alfred H. Bassano, whose high-quality 
reproducers and huge stocks of records have always been put at 
the Club’s disposal. 

1925. H.M.V. long tone-chamber model. 

1932. Built-up electric amplifier with 5-ft. (Film Industries) 
exponential horn. 

1934. 8-ft. horn, fed by Pye Radiogram. Horn eventually 
replaced by permanent magnet baffle-speaker. 

1937. B.S.R. amplifier and baffle of sufficient power to 
provide effective organ recital in a large local church. 

Membership fluctuates between twenty and _thirty-five-—all 
non-technical musicians with former preference for very light 
music, though now highly critical. 

Nearly 2,500 records available. 
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Dino Borgioli 
‘To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I should like to correct the statement made by your corre- 
spondent Mr. R. W. D. Abbott, in his letter on Dino Borgioli, 
to the «ffect that Signor Borgioli made his first appearance at 
Covent Garden in 1934. 

Actuaily Borgioli’s London début was in: Lucia di Lammermoor 
on the opening night of the Italian season in 1925, nine years 
previous to the date attributed by Mr. Abbott. On this evening 
the title réle in Lucia was sung by Toti dal Monte, also a 
débutante, who also sang with the tenor in J/ Barbiere. Later 
in the scason Borgioli sang as the Duke in Rigoletto with Eidé 
Norena and the late Joseph Schwarz. 

In 1927 he reappeared in Rigoletto with Maria Ivogiin and 
Mariano Stabile, and in 1928 was heard in La Bohéme with 
Margaret Sheridan, as Dmitri in Boris with Chaliapine, and as 
Pinkerton in Madama Butterfly with both Rosetta Pampanini and 
Dusolina Giannini. 

He was also heard in London during the 1931 season, when 
he sang Alfredo in La Traviata with Rosa Ponselle, Fenton in 
Falstaff, and as the Duke in Rigoletto with No#l Eadie and 
Benvenuto Franci. 


London, N.W.8. NEVILLE WALLIs. 


Sibelius’ Nocturne 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

There would seem to be an error in the description of the 
Decca red-label 10-in. disc of a Sibelius Nocturne, and occurring 
in all Jists and references to the record. The piece is described 
as Nocturne, Op. 81, No. 3. 

Sibelius’ Op. 81, No. 3, is a piano and violin piece entitled Waltz, 
and the Decca disc is certainly not of this. In Cecil Gray’s 
“Sibelius” I see that Op. 51, No. 3, is entitled Night Music, 
and is one of several pieces in this Opus number from the 
Incidental Music to Belsazar for small orchestra. Since the 
confusion between 8 and 5 is a common error, it seems likely 
that this piece in Opus 51 is the one recorded, even though it 
is played by violin and piano. 

Cyprus. N. F. WHEELER. 


“ Orpheus at Large ’’ 
, To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Your correspondent Mr. Rodger of Cape Town, who is 
collecting mistakes in labels and records, may be interested to 
know that I acquired last week, and passed on to a friend as a 
curiosity, an old H.M.V. acoustic record labelled “* Louise— 
* Depuis le jour ’—sung by Lucrezia Bori.’”’ On first playing this 
over I suspected before two bars had been sung that I was 
listening to a more famous voice, and long before the record was 
finished I was. convinced that it was indeed Melba singing. 
On closer examination of the disc I could detect that underneath 
the label the words “ Louise—Mme. Melba and orches.”’ had 
been impressed on the record itself. Which demonstrates that 
one does not always “ hear what one expects to hear ’’—the 
theory that Mr. Ernest Newman advanced the other day, giving 
as an instance the occasion when Caruso sang, off-stage and 
unrecognized, the Pagliacci serenade. 


London, W.2. NorMAN INWOOD. 


Before it is Too Late 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


We have it on the authority of Ernest Newman that Lionel 
Tertis is retiring from public life. It is a tragedy that the work 
of this incomparable artist is so meagrely represented on gramo- 
phone records. As a farewell to the gramophone world, could 
nothing be done to induce him to record the Walton Viola Concerto, 
preferably with Beecham and the L.P.O. ? It is high time this 
magnificent example of the concerto form was put on the wax, 
and Tertis is the man for the solo part. Now is the time to do it. 


Ballymoney, Co. Antrim. PaTRIC STEVENSON. 


British Music 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


Permit me once more to congratulate you on your splendid 
articles and reviews, notably your sponsoring of modern British 
music, in which Decca seems to have taken the lead with the 
fine works of Vaughan Williams. I hope we shall soon have 
Bax’s Garden of Fand, and Butterworth’s Shropshire Lad. 

With every best wish. 

Philadelphia, U.S.A. ALBERT J. DOONER. 


Irresistible ! 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


With reference to Mr. John C. W. Chapman’s article in last 
month’s GRAMOPHONE, he is perhaps unaware that there is a 
superb recording in existence of Mozart’s G major Trio (K.564), 
which was issued about eighteen months ago. 

I discovered this on a Columbia French list when I was working 
with Imhof’s, and I was so enchanted with it that I had no 
hesitation in recommending the recording to everyone. No one 
who heard it could resist it! 

The numbers are DZX g and 10, price only 4s. each, the 
artists being the Trio Lang (MM. Walter Lang, Walter Kaegi, 
and Franz Hindermann). 


London, N.W.1. IRENE H. MATTHEWS. 


A Correction 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 


I should be very glad if you would kindly correct a statement 
appearing on p. 431 in the March issue of THE GRAMOPHONE, in 
which I am said to have come “‘ from Toronto, a short while ago.” 

I have never given myself the pleasure of a trip to any part of 
Ontario, but it is true that I was for seven and a half years 
connected with Princeton University, an important college 
situated in New Jersey, U.S.A. 


London, S.W.7. RatpH Downegs. 


Recordings Wanted 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Referring to L. Gilhespy’s letter in the March issue of THE 
GRAMOPHONE, permit me to inform you that the recordings of 
Mendelssohn’s Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage in the H.M.V. 
catalogue were deleted in 1935, and are no longer available. 

London, N.W.11. F: NATHAN. 
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Eileen Joyce * 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE, 


I see that Mr. Sloan as the result of having heard the Sia 
and Turina records -wishes somebody to bully the Parlophone 
Company into recording .a Concerto with Eileen Joyce as the 
soloist. 

In the ‘records to which he refers, the’ piesinipayicig arid” 
recording are most attractive, but the orchestral accompaniment 
sounds:like a wheezy harmonium off-stage. 

If anybody doesn’t believe it, let him play one of these records 

. and-then one by Beecham and the L.P.O. 

Eileen Joyce is a pianist of great talent and I am sure that we 
should all be delighted to hear her play a Concerto by Bach or 
by. anybody else, but let Columbia do the recording. 

Malta. P. B. CarNAna. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


I noted. that your critic, in your February issue, compared 
Eileen Joyce’s record of the lovely La Maja y» el Ruisenor with 
that of Iturbi—to the latter’s advantage. 

In fairness to Eileen Joyce, it ought to be realized that, whereas 
her record contains the whole of this piece, Iturbi’s rendering 
only contains part of it. This being so, he has had every 
opportunity of “ spreading ” himself over the sentimental aspects 
of the composition—a thing quite impossible if the whole thing 
is to be played inside 44 minutes. 

The same apparent lack of sentiment is to be observed in Artur 
Rubinstein’s fine record of this piece, as he also has done it 
without any cutting down. 


Cumberland. STANLEY HUGHES. ~ 


Operatic Records 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


Being a regular reader of the one and only GRAMOPHONE, I have 
been following the recent correspondence on operatic recordings. 
I think, Sir, it is rather absurd for your correspondents to ask for 
more recordings from such as Martinelli, and others who are 
mentioned. These artists have already given their very best to 
the world via the wax, so why not be satisfied with them as 
they were in their prime, instead of asking for more records from 
them, when the fact must be admitted that they are now past 
their best. Being in possession of that marvellous volume, 
** Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” I have recently 
been devouring the exploits of those immortals, namely, Malibran, 
Pasta, Grisi, Mara, Lind, Rubini, Mario, Sims Reeves and 
many others, and have been somehow despondent that I shall 
never know what they were really like, yet I ask myself, were 
they really as great as their names portray ? Knowing how those 
wise people of the older generations who are for ever singing 
the praises of the singers of their own day, I am inclined to be 
a little dubious in thinking so. There are many great singers 
to-day, Sir, who I am sure are equally great. 

As it is by the records that artists of the past and present will 
be judged in the distant future, let us judge them by this means 
now, and to begin with I would ask Mr. P. G. Hurst and those 
others who live solely in the past to listen to those amazing 
monuments of singing, the pre-electric Sempre Libera and Ah! fors’ é 
Lui, from La Traviata, as sung by Mme. Galli-Curci ; and I would 
ask them if they can frankly say that they have ever heard 
anything superior. There are many more renderings by this 
- glorious diva that will bear comparison with any soprano of 
the past, but I think the two named will suffice. Concerning 
tenors I certainly bend the knee to poor Enrico Caruso as the 
greatest of all, but I would say that Gigli at his very best can 
give us lyrical singing which I refuse to believe could be surpassed 
by Bonci or De Lucia. The records ofthe two latter have certainly 
disappointed me very much ; in fact, considering the amount of 
praise bestowed on the singers of the past, to put it briefly, their 
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efforts -which they have left to posterity are nearly all djs. 
appointing. In conclusion, Sir, Iam firmly convinced that th 


recordings of the following, especially the first named, are render. 
ings that are comparable with the renderings of the past : Galli. 
Curci, Rethberg, Granforte, Pinza and Gigli, the wig unles 
he i is ade ms to. Caruso... 


pram, a 2 2'Gonne, 


us Mia .. To. the Editor, of THe biishorsenn. ~ 


I have read with interest your readers’ views of Beniamino 
Gigli. How they can say such remarks about him is beyond 
my understanding. His records are always coming in for a lot 
of criticism, especially. Che gelida manina, H:M.V. DB1538. | 
personally think that every one of Gigli’s records is worth buying. 
I have the word of a gramophone dealer that records of Gigi 
have more sale than those of any other artist. If this is not a 
tribute to him, what is? Compare Gigli’s delightful rendering 
of O sole mio (or Il mio sole) with the pre-electric of Caruso’, 
In the second verse Caruso slurs, to a point almost unbearable, 
whereas Gigli sings it as one would expect it to be sung. 
There is one record of Gigli’s that is surpassed by Caruso, 
that is DB1050, Solenne in quest’ ora. Caruso and Scotti sing it 
as it will never be sung again (DM105). I am only 14 years old, 
so perhaps I have a lot to learn about tenors, but I. still think 
that Gigli is the finest living tenor. 


Richmond, Surrey. G. R. Bocrn. 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

As one of the Elder Brethren of the lovers of the beauty of 
sound, I feel grateful to the band of correspondents who have 
maintained recently, in your columns, a most interesting dis- 
cussion on the relative merits of certain operatic records. 

I have lived long enough to have drunk the wine of beauty 
dispensed by “ great” tenors, from the time of de Reszke, and 
have sampled in generous measure the cordial distilled by their 
** little brothers,” and to me, listening to the voice of Martinelli 
singing the Passover Music from La jJuive (Victrola), comes the 
strong conviction that I am hearing the greatest operatic tenor 
voice within living memory. 

Of course, this must always remain a matter of individual 
opinion, and even Homer nods, and experts differ. It is nota 
mathematical problem that can be solved. As every eye forms 
its own beauty, so, we must concede, the individual human ear 
is responsive to some appealing quality in a particular voice 
that stamps the tone as celestial harmony. But the eye and the 
ear are both susceptible to further impression ; so knowledge is 
attained and judgment formed. That, moreover, is why I have 
pious hopes for the leading away of Mr. Archer from a perhaps 
hasty judgment. 

I have ready access (Bless my .good fortune!) to about eighty 
different recordings of Martinelli, among many more records of 
various singers, popularly acclaimed “ celebrity.”” -That-is what 
makes me think that, although Mr. Archer speaks of Martinelli’s 
‘““more recent records,’ he has not yet had the privilege of 
listening to the one I mentioned: God of our Fathers and Should 
perfidy round us hover—La Juive (Victrola), nor to Pause, my brethren 
and Is your God not on high—Samson and Delilah (Victrola), nor 
to the Temple Scene—Aida (Victrola). These are not as yet in 
the English catalogues, and I would ask him to suspend his 
judgment on the “ decline”? of Martinelli till he has had this 
opportunity. Herein Martinelli seems to have climbed to the 
very peak of his professional greatness. Every single note of the 
La Fuive disc is produced and developed and rounded off with a 
glorious, ripe fullness of tone, that bespeaks a great singer at his 
zenith. And the just proportion and perfect timing ! 

“* How sour sweet music is 
When time is broke and no proportion kept.” 
(Richard II, V. v.) 

I am sorry I cannot agree with Mr. Archer, again, over the 
last note in the Cavalleria aria. I put on the record after reading 
his letter, and, like Pilate, I am puzzled. I can find no fault. 
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[ cannot detect the effort he speaks of. .To me the note is very 
satisfactorily finished. There is none of that “ slurring” that is 
inevitable. when a singer attempts something for which his present 
power is not competent. Is it possible that Mr. Archer’s record 
is a little at fault ? 

I hope Mr, Archer will forgive an old acolyte for a round- 
eyed amusement at his list of the six greatest tenors. Does he 
mean his list to be the order of “ going in,” as cricket has it ? 
If so, I think I could forecast the scores : 

Tauber, hit wicket, bowled Lehar .. Re a 
Rayner, absent (with Second XI) .. bs es 
Schipa, run out (of breath) .. es v7 Serer ee 
Martinelli (Johnny Walker), not out . 100 


_ Pertile, caught Snivelling, bowled Verdi ..  .. 3 


Hackett, absent—hurt oi is ia reset 

Three kings have occupied the operatic-tenor throne during 
my. vassalage—de Reszke, Caruso and Martinelli. It has been 
reluctantly forced on me that the greatest of these is Martinelli. 

I read Blanche Marchesi’s contribution with the greatest 
pleasure. I heard her long ago. It is my humble and grateful 
tribute to. her that I have never forgotten her wonderful per- 
formance. 


Liverpool 6. 


To ‘the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

It is with very great interest that I have read the different 
opinions expressed in THe GRAMOPHONE with regard to the 
half-dozen best tenors of the present day. I am astonished, 
however, at the disregard shown by your correspondents towards 
Merli, who has a well-moulded voice not unlike the old Pertile, 
as opposed to the nasalized vocal cords belonging to such tenors 
as Martinelli and Galliano Masini. — 

In my opinion the world’s six best tenors judged on their 
1937 merits are: Gigli, Cortis, Schipa (who is far from being a 
spent force), Merli, Lugo and Lauri-Volpi. 

I hate to have to omit from this list the names of Pertile and 
Alcaide, since these two tenors more than any others have given 
me the zenith of enjoyment listening to their recordings. How- 
ever, having heard and seen Pertile this year in Mascagni’s 
Nerone, Verdi’s Aida and Respighi’s La Campana Sommersa, I have 
come to the conclusion that he is very much at the end of his 
career ;. and as for Tommaso Alcaide, we have the perfect 
instance of a recording and drawing-room voice which is not 
really suited to the stage. 

What about the others ? I append my list of the world’s 
six best present-day baritones, basses, sopranos and contraltos. 

Baritones: Giovanni Inghilleri, Mario Basiola, Giacomo 
Rimini, Heinrich Schlusnus, Giuseppe de Luca and Riccardo 
Stracciari (both of the old school and going strong). 

Basses: Ezio Pinza, Theodore Chaliapine, Alexander Kipnis, 
Giacomo Vaghi, Emanuel List and Salvatore Baccaloni. 

Sopranos: Rosa Ponselle, Elisabeth Rethberg, Gina Cigna, 
Mafalda Favero, Maria Caniglia and Toti dal Monte (not as 
good as formerly but still supreme as a lyric soprano, though 
Lily Pons, Lina Paglinghi and the very promising Margherita 
‘Carosio are close on her heels). 

Contraltos and mezzo-sopranos: Ebe Stignani (this singer 
has no rival in her sphere), Maria Olszewska, Aurora Buades, 
Florica Cristoforeanu, Gianna Pederzini and Palmira Vitali. 

Italy. T. pe BeNnepucct. 


Francis B. GERAGHTY. 


To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE. 

I cannot help noticing that whenever the. absorbing subject 
of the relative merits of tenors arises, the singers mentioned by 
your correspondents are all those who have made their reputations 
in a dozen or so Italian operas, the majority of which make 
small demands on anything but lung-power. 

_ lam afraid I cannot admire a singer who when on the stage 
is entirely absorbed in his own voice (with one eye on the gallery), 
who never. attempts characterization and treats an aria like 
La donna é mobile as an elaborate show-piece, culminating in the 
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display of his ‘‘ thrilling” top C (or is it B ?)—one of the worst 
exhibitions of bad taste I’ve ever heard.. The very. famous tenor 
I have in mind at the moment seems to enjoy. great favour, and 
although it would be too sweeping a statement to say they are 
all as bad, yet surely it must be admitted that this sort of thing 
is only too familiar to opera-goers, and (as we must say these days) 
opera-listeners. Exhibitionism always attracts the most atten- 
tion. The real artists, those who do beautiful things quietly 
and unobtrusively and whose voices are treated solely as mediums 
by which the music is communicated to the audience, seldom 
attain the same popularity. An artist, for instance,:-who can 
essay a part like “‘ Gerontius ” in Elgar’s great work, the inter- 
pretation of which raises far more exacting problems than the 
Italian tenors are ever likely to be confronted with. Heddle 
Nash sang this part at the Albert Hall just a year ago, winning 
unstinted praise from all quarters, and I can say for myself 
that his singing was some of the most perfectly beautiful it has 
ever been my good fortune to hear. [It is for such as he that I 
prefer to reserve my admiration. 
London, S.E.25. R. N. Price. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

[ cannot allow the criticism of Messrs. Orr, Farrar and 
Fineman respectively in the March issue of THe GRAMOPHONE 
against the voice of Richard Tauber without making some 
comment. I had an occasion before in writing to THE 
GRAMOPHONE about this very same singer. I stated in my last 
letter that I was of the opinion that Herr Tauber was capable of 
singing opera equal to that of Gigli, Tibbett and Martini, etc. 
I would like to take this opportunity of withdrawing that rather 
hasty remark: 

Although Tauber. does not ess a pure tenor voice like 
Martinelli, Schipa or Gigli, I think that he has got, nevertheless, 
a very beautiful and expressive voice which he uses intelligently. 
I must admit that when it comes to operatic singing Tauber 
cannot rival the already named tenors, but in the interpretation 
of Lieder he has few rivals; such charm and expression are 
inimitable. May I quote a few of his records as an illustration 
of his matchless art. 

Ich Liebe Dich and Last Spring, two lovely songs by Grieg ; 
Heimliche Aufforderung and Morgen by Richard Strauss. These 
two songs, also his Stdndchen and Dream in the Twilight, are 
beautifully sung with rare intelligence and exquisite charm. 
His rendering of Schubert’s Serenade and Impatience, Platsir d’ Amour 
and Es muss ein Wunderbares Sein, Four Songs from Schumann’s 
Dichterliebe, Mondnacht and Der Nussbaum are magnificently sung 
also. The Editor was highly pleased with the three last named 
records when he heard them. In lighter vein Tauber sings 
Bird Songs at Eventide and Because in acceptable English (listen to 
his high note at the end of the Eric Coates song, Mr. Fineman, 
please ; if that note is half-strangled, then my hearing must be 
rather dull). His singing of Because recalls to mind at once the 
glorious voice of Enrico Caruso. 

Also beautifully sung are: J hear You Calling Me and Until, 
Somewhere a Voice is Calling and I know of Fwo Bright Eyes, serenade 
from the ‘‘ Student Prince,” Roses of Picardy, Kashmiri Love Song 
and Till J Wake. How anyone can, after hearing these records, 
turn round and say that Richard Tauber does not deserve a place 
in the six greatest singers (not operatic singers) of to-day is beyond 
my comprehension. In my opinion the six greatest opera singers 
would be Martinelli, Pertile, Schipa, Gigli, Lugo, Merli. 

I was more than surprised to find famous operatic tenors such 
as Ernest Groh, Franz Volker, Alfred Piccaver, Julius Patzak 
and Helge Roswaenge omitted from your correspondents’ letters. 

I am afraid I failed to notice anything shocking (as Mr. Orr 
describes it) about Tauber’s voice or the orchestra on the record 
‘in question. The reviewer, H. F. V. L., does not think that there 
is anything the matter. with it, in fact he says “‘ Among Tauber’s 
records in lighter vein I rank this one highly.” 

Please !. Mr. Orr, are you going to contradict a man who 
knows his job ? 


Glasgow. JAMES MARSHALL, JR. 
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Cheaper Records 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

As an impecunious collector I was delighted to read your 
plea for cheaper records of classical music, and still more 
delighted to learn that Decca were giving the suggestion serious 
consideration. 

It is with the greater regret, therefore, that I have to record 
my opinion that the experiment actually suggested will be of no 
value as an indication of popular demand. You are out to catch 
the small collector who finds it difficult to put down his six shillings 
or four shillings, and you propose to do so by asking him for 
twenty shillings! If cheap records are to “go” they will go 
in ones and twos. An album will be an ambition, but please 
don’t take away the pleasure of building it up bit by bit (and 
what collector knows a pleasure comparable to that of the small 
gramophonist who carries home—his whole body tingling with 
expectation—that last record of the set which will enable him 
to enjoy his carefully selected “‘ masterwork ”’ in toto ?). 

I am convinced that if popular demand is really to be tested 
it must be by single-disc works of not too specialized an appeal— 
the Hebrides Overture, for instance, or Saint-Saéns’ Rouet d’ Omphale 
—or immediately attractive things that require two records 
(Till Eulenspiegel, say, or The Carnival of the Animals or Mozart’s 
Kleine Nachtmusik). But if it must be an album, then you must 
try something we all want to possess—the Ervoica or the Pastoral, 
one of the Brahms Symphonies, or Schubert’s No. 5 (to name 
only some in Decca’s existing repertoire). Personally, I should 
love to have the Ansermet album of the Concerti Grossi, but my 
collection has to be chosen with a careful eye to balance, and I 
should consider that this was “‘ over-weighting ” even Handel! 
Besides, it isn’t often that I have twenty shillings to spend at 
one fell swoop! It seems obvious that if you want to make the 
cheap classical record really marketable you must consider the 
real needs of those who are going to buy them. 

All this bears on the question of society issues, which roused 
less interest than I expected. I can quite see the necessity of 
getting a guarantee of sale in advance, But having done this, 
why follow it up by the opposite process of restricting sale ? 
If the societies exist to foster the love of the masters, their right 
policy would be to make their works as marketable as possible. 
I, for instance, would gladly buy one or two numbers of Dido 
and Aeneas, but my limited collection would resent the admission 
of the whole operetta as a price of gross favouritism! Besides, 
I can’t afford it! 

In short, Sir, the societies ignore the question of balance, 
which is so important to the small gramophonist in building 
up his collection. (And so, alas! does the sporting offer of the 
Decca Company.) 


Bishop’s Stortford. (Rev.) R. J. Mocxrince. 
Amplification 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

In the March issue of THE GRAMOPHONE I find some remarks 
about mud, which might conceivably have reference to my notes 
on amplification, a subject full of interesting possibilities, but one 
which was not pursued, owing no doubt to the notorious reluctance 
of the modern press to take up any really original line of thought, 
preferring always the same dull round. However, now that we 
have the long overdue strip record system the problem has, so far 
as it interests me, solved itself. 

It would be a happy thought to know that one could expect a 
square deal from a journal like THE GramMopuong, and I do feel 
that the suggestion of mud-slinging is peculiarly ill-placed, in view of 
the mud one so often sees gratuitously slung at the great composers, 
conductors and performers, some of it amounting almost to libel. 

It is a pity that the writer should have taken umbrage at the 
truth, wilfully misread my meaning and ignored the main issue. 
Had he not, he might have found some truth in my remarks. 
Again, I am surprised he does not know that volumetric content, 
as he calls it, does not enter into these questions at all, that being the 
one factor which the gramophone user has under his own control. 


We all have our own view-points, but these should not be 
down as law. Some may enjoy the tinkle of a gramophone, 

I can be profoundly moved by the tonal grandeur of the 
organ in an empty cathedral. 

I am convinced that we who love and understand music ff 
in it more than the anatomist musician can or ever will, and 
should remember that flowers are for the enjoyment of the lc 
of beauty—not merely for the research of the botanist: 

Chelmsford. C. P. Wippo 


[W. R. A. replies: “‘ I was not, and am not, concerned 
what Mr. Widdows thinks of my opinions or judgment. Let 
enjoy what he happens to like. I have made it clear often eno 
that I have not the slightest wish to try to influence anybody 
this. The simple fact, not to be obscured by his protestations 
injured innocence, is that on p. 321 of the January issue he 
the words ‘ Being a lover of, music (not, thank Heaven,’ 
** musician ”’).’ That was a silly Pharisaic sneer at my professi 
—not at me. As a musician I slashed Mr. Widdows for it, and 
hope I shall always have the spirit to slash anybody who 
like that. This is all the answer I have for him.,’’] 


Not Bach ! 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I sympathize with Mr. F. F. Round’s complaint re Bach o 
sides to Beethoven works. If we must have odd sides, let ‘he 
be by the composer of the major work ; in these days blank sid 
are anachronisms, even at half-price, and reveal a blankncess 
the outlook of the record companies. Let Bach back Bach. 

I regret to observe that Mr. Round finds the compositi¢ 
of Bach “‘ utterly ridiculous’ and ‘“ humdrum” ; many yea 
ago I was in danger of holding a similar opinion until I. beca 
convinced, by listening to a gifted amateur pianist, a Ha 
Cohen recital and many good records, that it was not Bac 
music that was “ utterly ridiculous ”’ but myself. Bach’s m 
goes round and around and one day ’twill come round to } 
Round! Much of it is for the musician rather than the me 
music-lover ; but anyone with music in him can revel in ft 
flowing melodies and perfectly gorgeous tunes which Bach h 
given us in abundant measure. 


Ewell. J. C. W. CHapman. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I have read with interest Mr. F. F. Round’s letter in t 
March GraMopHone on the frequency with which Bach is ust 
for the “ fill-up ” side of Beethoven sonatas or concertos recordé 
on an odd number of sides. But I cannot help remarking th 
there must be something lacking in Mr. Round if he dislik 
all Bach. Has he ever heard the Largo of the concerto for t¥ 
violins played by Menuhin and Enesco ? Or the N.G.S. reco 
of the F minor concerto for piano and strings, with Ethel Bartle 
as the soloist ? Or any of the Brandenburg concertos ? I shoj 
have thought that one thing he objected to, namely, the Parti 
in G minor for unaccompanied violin, which is the “ fill-up 
for Kreisler’s and for Huberman’s renderings of the Beetho 
violin concerto, was the ideal thing to let loose on a man 
knew no Bach. I daresay the companies put things like # 
Partita on the odd side in order to get Bach gradually in amot 
the ganglia, as Mr. Wodehouse would say, of people who kn¢ 
no Bach and need an introduction to him. 

It is rather a pity that a man so obviously intelligent | 
Mr. Round should permit himself to be so prejudiced agaif 
Bach. He is subscribing to the attitude of that one of the T¥ 
Black Crows who said “‘ Bo, even if that was good I woulda 
like it.” He should be prepared to like anything, in music 
anything else, provided only that it is good. Personally, I am qu 
prepared to like even jazz dance music, if it is good, but the 
is so little that is good among the stercoral eructations of 
Pan Alley that I am seldom called upon to exercise my willingn 
to be pleased. 


Wigan. 


J. A. Extrot, 





